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A BOHAIRIC SCHOOL TEXT ON PAPYRUS! 


ELINOR MULLETT HUSSELMAN 


N THE spring of 1922 the University of 
Michigan acquired, among other 
papyri purchased in that year, a 

school exercise book, consisting of a single 
quire of eight folios, which has been given 
the inventory number 926. The papyrus 
was for the most part well preserved, and 
a bit of thread still fastened four of the 
folios together. The source of the manu- 
script was given by the dealer as Harit, 
the site of ancient Theadelphia in the 
Fayam. The occupation of Theadelphia is 
attested only from Ptolemaic times to the 
fourth century a.p.,? and there is no evi- 
dence at present of any monastic settle- 
ment in that neighborhood. Our knowl- 
edge of monasteries in the Faydm, par- 
ticularly in the early period from the 
fourth century to the seventh, is very 

1 This paper was read at the meeting of the Middle 
West Branch of the American Oriental Society in 
Chicago, April 26 and 27, 1946. Funds for the publi- 
cation of the Coptic portion of the text are derived 
in part from income of the endowment of the Horace 


H. Rackham School of Graduate Studies of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 


2 On the site of Theadelphia and the excavations 
conducted there see B. P. Grenfell, A. 8. Hunt, and 
D. G. Hogarth, Fayam Towns and Their Papyri 
(London, 1900), pp. 51-62. Cf. also B. P. Grenfell, 
A. 8. Hunt, and E. J. Goodspeed, The Tebtunis 
Papyri, Part II (London, 1907), p. 379. 


scanty,’ and there may well have been 
such a settlement on the edge of the desert 
to the south of Theadelphia. 

When the papyrus was first purchased, 
it was not examined in detail for fear of 
damaging the brittle leaves; it was listed 
as a Greek codex, and nothing further 
was done with it for a good many years. 
But the publication of the Cairo school 
text in 1938‘ aroused considerable interest 
in this type of cultural document, and, as 
a result, the manuscript was re-examined 
and found to be not Greek, but Coptic, 
and to have several features of unusual 
interest. 

The codex in its original form was prob- 
ably made up of four double leaves. Of 
these, two have been broken away, but 
two remain together, sewed on the middle 
line with a single loop of light-brown two- 
strand cord, 4.5 cm. long and 9 cm. from 
the bottom of the page, tied at the back 


*On the early history of the monasteries of the 
FayOm see Nabia Abbott, The Monasteries of the 
Fayyim (‘Oriental Institute Studies in Ancient 
Oriental Civilization," No. 16 (Chicago, 1937)), 
pp. 22-38. 

*‘O. Guéraud and P. Jouguet, Un Livre d'écolier 
du III® siécle avant J.-C. (‘Publications de la Société 


Royale Egyptienne de Papyrologie: Textes et docu- 
ments,"’ Vol. II (Cairo, 1938}). 
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with a rather elaborate knot. It is possible 
that more folios might have been included 
in the original quire, but from the contents 
it seems unlikely. The size of each folio is 
27 X 17.5 cm. where the complete height 
and width are preserved. The papyrus is 
light brown in color and is of rather poor 
quality, being marred by strips of varying 
thickness and by discolored streaks. One 
would naturally not expect to find papy- 
rus of the highest quality used for a school 
work book. 

The first folio is fragmentary, and ap- 
parently the recto was blank. On the 
verso are groups of syllables made by com- 
bining the consonants with each of the 
seven vowels in order. On folios 2*-3" are 
syllables made up in the same way but 
with the final consonantS A, 1, c, and k 
added. On folio 4" the series with final c 
has been repeated with a p added after 
the initial consonants. In all these groups 
of syllables only the Greek consonants are 
used, but on folio 4* the special Coptic 
letters (including Bohairic ») have been 
written and are followed by the series of 
syllables using the Greek consonants in 
the initial position and vy in the final 
position. On folio 5* is a similar series 
with final y. There are two columns on 
folio 5’, a narrow one on the left con- 
taining the syllable series BxAXXROoCc- 
Q@wr doc , followed by a list of bib- 
lical names, and a wider column on the 
right containing the beginning of the 
Epistle to the Romans in the Bohairic 
dialect. This text is continued to verse 15 
on folio 6", with the omission of several 
verses. At the bottom of the folio sepa- 
rated from Romans by an ornamental 
line is the first verse of the Book of Job. 
The versos of folio 6 and folios 7 and 8 
are blank except for some scribbling of the 
alphabet on the verso of 8. 

Folios 1 and 8, 3 and 6, and 4 and 5 are 
joined. The blank piece of papyrus listed 
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as folio 7 is probably the right half of the 
double spread of which folio 2 forms the 
left half, but it is not possible to be sure 
of this, since the edges of both are broken 
and the fibers cannot be traced across with 
certainty. Since folios 6° and 8* are blank, 
it is entirely probable that folio 7 also was 
not used. 

In addition to the blank sheet that is 
here assumed to be folio 7 of the codex, 
there was with it when it was purchased 
another blank piece of papyrus, or rather 
several pieces glued together, which may 
be part of an original papyrus board bind- 
ing. We should hardly expect this type of 
book to be bound, and the fragment of 
binding, if such it is, may have belonged 
to another volume. 

In the usual manner of preparing the 
early papyrus codices the sheets were laid 
down with the surfaces on which the fibers 
were horizontal on top. They were then 
sewed down the center and folded, so that 
the fibers on the outside of the codex or 
quire were vertical and those on the in- 
side horizontal. As a result the writing on 
the recto of any leaf in the first half of the 
quire is across the fibers, and that on the 
verso is parallel to them, while in the sec- 
ond half the reverse is true.® Folios 1, 3, 
and 4 in this quire, with the correspond- 
ing folios 8, 6, and 5, follow this pattern, 
but folio 2 has the writing parallel to the 
fibers on the recto and across them on the 
verso. Although folio 2 is detached and 
broken, there is no question of its position 
in the manuscript, since the series of syl- 
lables contained on folio 2” is continued 
on folio 3" with the two final groups xau- 
Xwae and yau— yoosr, 

Each group of syllables that includes 
the seven vowels is in most cases sepa- 
rated from the preceding and following 
groups by a roughly drawn line or by a 


‘W. Schubart, Das Buch bei den Griechen und 
Rémern (2d ed.; Berlin and Leipzig, 1921), pp. 129-30. 
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space left between the groups. Sometimes 
there is no division, and sometimes the 
line is carelessly drawn all the way across 
the page, making the divisions in the 
wrong places. 

Since the texts that are copied on folios 
5° and 6° are in the Bohairic dialect, the 
manuscript is of unusual interest for a 
school text. Bohairic texts on papyrus are 
extremely rare, and the lack of Bohairic 
writing that can be dated prior to the 
eighth century is one of the great puzzles 
of scholarship.* That Bohairic was com- 
mitted to writing at a very early period, 
probably the earliest of any of the dia- 
lects, has been demonstrated by both 
Till’ and Worrell ;* that the Bohairic ver- 
sion of the Scriptures was made in the 
third or certainly not later than the fourth 
century is generally accepted, and the 
arguments for this view have been clearly 
summed up by Kenyon.*® But a satisfac- 
tory explanation: of the dearth of early 
Bohairic remains has yet to be found. The 
reasons that have been suggested—that 
Bohairic was a dialect of the Delta and 
that the climate of that area was not con- 
ducive to the preservation of papyri;'® 
that Greek was more generally under- 
stood in the Delta region, so that there 
was little need to translate any theological 
works except the Scriptures;"' that the 
monasteries of the Wadi ’n-Natrin, from 
which most of our Bohairic texts have 

* Worrell has reviewed the evidence on early 
Bohairic texts on papyrus in his publication of 
P. Mich. Inv. 1§26 in the American Journal of Phi- 
lology, LVI (1935), 104-5, and in the revised text 
published in his Coptic Terts in the University of 


Michigan Collection (“University of Michigan Studies: 
Humanistic Series,"" Vol. XLVI {Ann Arbor, 1942)). 

’W. Till, “Altes *Aleph und ‘Ajin im Koptischen,"’ 
Wiener Zeitschrift zur Kunde des Morgenlandes, 
XXXVI (1929), 185-96. 

*W. H. Worrell, Coptic Sounds (“University of 
Michigan Studies: Humanistic Series,"’ Vol. XXVI 
{Ann Arbor, 1934]), p. 67. 

*F. Kenyon, Handbook to the Textual Criticism of 
the New Testamen: (London, 1901), pp. 181-85. 

1° Tbid., p. 187. Mu Ibid., p. 190. 
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come, were the object of many destructive 
raids up to the middle of the ninth cen- 
tury, in which every manuscript of their 
not inconsiderable libraries was de- 
stroyed"—all these are cogent reasons 
why we should not have a mass of early 
Bohairic documents comparable to the 
great numbers of Sahidic and even Fay- 
umic texts. But that there should be prac- 
tically nothing is still incomprehensible, 
especially considering that many texts in 
other dialects have been found far from 
their probable place of origin. 

As a result of this situation, any Bo- 
hairic text written on papyrus is valuable 
for the history of that dialect, since it is 
demonstrably earlier than the period 
during which the dialect flourished as a 
literary language.'* A text that can be 
dated with a fair degree of certainty as 
early as the fourth century, such as the 
Bohairic letter published by Worrell,"* is 
particularly important; but any text that 
can reasonably be dated in or before the 
eighth century is also of the greatest in- 
terest. 

Unfortunately, there are no clear cri- 
teria in the dating of Coptic manuscripts; 
in spite of the valuable work of Stege- 
mann," there is still too little evidence for 
the accurate dating of Coptic hands, ex- 
cept for the late dated manuscripts and 
for the earlier cursives that are actually 
Greek rather than Coptic. School texts are 
particularly hard to date even in Greek, 
for the hands of unskilled writers tend to 
look much alike, from the earliest to the 
latest period. 


“2H. G. Evelyn-White, The Monasteries of the 
Wadi 'n Natran (“Publications of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, Egyptian Expedition,’’ Vol. Il 
{New York, 1926]), pp. xxiii-—xxiv. 


“Cf. L. Th. Lefort, “Littérature bohairique,” 
Muséon, XLIV (1931), 115-35. 

4 See n. 6. 

is V. Stegemann, Koptische Paldographie (““Quellen 


und Studien zur Geschichte und Kultur des Altertums 
und des Mittelalters,"’ Vol. I |Heidelberg, 1936)) 
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When the manuscript was first exam- 
ined at the British Museum, Mr. Bell re- 
ported that it had not been examined in 
detail for fear of damaging the papyrus 
but that it was perhaps fourth, less prob- 
ably third, century. The writing of folio 
2* and of the first two lines of the first 
column on the verso is in a different and 
more cursive hand than the rest of the 
manuscript, perhaps the hand of the 
teacher, who may have written it as a 
sample for the pupil to copy. This hand is, 
indeed, very like Greek cursive hands of 
the late third-fourth century, although 
there are too many uncials and too few 
ligatures to establish its character with 
certainty. The rest of the text, although 
it is in a school hand, large and inexpert, is 
not without calligraphic pretensions, par- 
ticularly in the biblical texts, which are 
written carefully, with shading and occa- 
sional knots to finish off the letters. The 
hand is characterized in general by the 
breadth of the letters A, A, x, @, wy, 
and X. The letters : and p are small and 
do not extend below the line, but the 
vertical stroke of @ extends both above 
and below the other letters. Both o and 
@ are very large and round, and in the 6 
the cross-bar rarely extends beyond the 
circle. The € isalso round, with the middle 
stroke longer than the others. The + is 
made with a deep central curve. Of the 
Coptic letters, both the wy and the 2 have 
distinctive forms. The tail of the former 
curves to the right, then turns sharply to 
the left, sometimes with a small loop at 
the turn, and is continued horizontally 
under the letter. The 2 is made like a large 
round figure 2. The » is not unusual; the 
vertical limb is slightly curved, the loop 
is large, and the tail is carried horizon- 
tally far to the left. 

There are no supralinear lines or dots 
except over the abbreviations of the di- 
vine names mye and 6 and over the 


name :we on folio 6". Instead of a 
straight line over $+, there is an angle, 
very much like the letter y. 

It is possible to find forms comparable 
to even the most distinctive of these let- 
ters from the earliest to the latest period 
of Coptic writing. For example, the 
2-shaped 2 occurs in the Achmimic Mani 
texts, dated in the fifth century, and is 
also found in cursive hands of the seventh 
and eighth centuries and in book hands 
of the tenth century. A careful comparison 
of the hand both in detail and in general 
character with the tables and specimens 
presented by Stegemann and with pub- 
lished facsimiles of both Coptic and 
Greek literary texts on papyrus and vel- 
lum has given no firm ground on which to 
base a decision as to the date at which 
this text was written. The impression 
given is perhaps closest to hands of the 
fourth century, and Professor Youtie has 
pointed out to me certain close resem- 
blances to the hands of Greek ostraca of 
this period. There is nothing to rule out 
the fourth century as a date for the codex 
except the unwillingness to accept so early 
a date for a Bohairic text. 

Papyrus was certainly plentiful and in 
common use in the Theban area in the 
eighth century as the numerous and ex- 
tensive Djeme papyri show;"* probably 
the use of papyrus for a student’s work 
book later than this period would be some- 
what unlikely. But through the eighth 
century we could hardly argue against the 
use of this material for such a purpose. 

The biblical texts have nothing to offer 
that can aid in establishing the date of the 
manuscript. For the most part they agree 
with the published texts.'” There are vari- 


1H. E. Winlock, W. E. Crum, and H. G. Evelyn- 
White, The Monastery of Epiphanius at Thebes, 
Part I (‘Publications of the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, Egyptian Expedition,"’ Vol. III [New York, 
1926]), p. 187. 

17 The text of Romans has been collated with that 
published by G. W. Horner, The Coptic Version of 
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ants, but they are for the most part 
unique, not only in Coptic, but in the 
other versions as well; and they are of 
such a nature as to make it appear likely 
that they are due to the text’s having been 
written as an exercise in memory rather 
than in dictation or copying. The omission 
of verses 8-13 in the Pauline text strength- 
ens this probability. The passages quoted 
are too brief to contribute much of in- 
terest. 

In spite of the class from which the na- 
tive Christian population of Egypt was 
drawn—a class which in general must 
have been illiterate, seldom able to write 
Greek, and almost never able to write 
their own tongue in the demotic script— 
the monks encouraged education;'* in 
fact, the rule of Pachomius required that 
every entrant into a monastery must un- 
derstand the art of reading or must learn 
it immediately.'* That the monasteries 
had libraries, even in very early times, is 
well known; and it is probable that most 
of the volumes were produced by their 
own copyists, who were no doubt tramed 
in monastic schools.*° In the excavation of 
the monastery of Epiphanius, Cell B 
seems to have been used at one time by a 
schoolmaster, for near it were found seven 
school texts and three biblical and liturgi- 
cal texts that appear to be the work of 
students." 

The subject of Greek educational meth- 
ods and the content of Greek primary edu- 





the New Testament in the Northern Dialect, Vol. III 
(Oxford, 1905); that of Job, with the edition of 
H. Tattam, The Ancient Coptic Version of the Book of 
Job the Just (London, 1846). 

Cf. J. Krall, ‘“Reste koptische? Schulbicher- 
literatur,"" Mitteilungen aus der Sammlung der 
Papyrus Ersherzog Rainer, IV (1888), 126-35. 

1* J. Leipoldt, Schenute von Atripe und die Ent- 
stehung des national dgyptischen Christentums (‘Texte 
und Untersuchungen,’’ Vol. XXV' (Leipzig, 1903)), 
p. 94. 

2° Evelyn-White, op. cit., p. xxii. 

% Winlock, Crum, and Evelyn-White, op. cit., 
pp. 43-44. 


. 


cation, as it is illustrated by papyrus doc- 
uments and ostraca from Egypt, has been 
discussed in the frequently cited works of 
Beudel™ and Ziebarth,?* and more recently 
in the studies of Collart,?* who has also 
published a fairly complete list of Greek 
school texts*® that is extremely useful. 
Coptic school texts are neither so numer- 
ous nor so extensive as the Greek, but, in 
general, their character is the same, and 
they do not indicate any difference in 
teaching methods. Learning the alphabet, 
practicing the writing of syllables, study- 
ing first words, then sentences, and, final- 
ly, extended texts—this was the time- 
honored way to learn to read and write. 
Indeed, as Guéraud and Jouguet say in 
the Introduction to the Cairo school text, 
“L’enfant doit d’abord apprendre A lire. 
La méthode suivie dans notre manuel est 
celle qui fut toujours en usage dans les 
écoles grecques, et dont les principes sont 
éternels.”” The editors’ conclusion may 
perhaps indicate a lack of knowledge of 
progressive schools, but it is certainly true 
for the greater part of the history of edu- 
cation. 

Texts are often classed as the work of 
students if they contain brief excerpts of 
well-known classical authors, written in 
crude, untrained hands;*’ so we may also 
see the products of schools in the frequent 
ostraca and papyri on which are written 


2 P. Beudel, Qua ratione Graeci liberos docuerint 
papyris, ostracis, tabulis in Aegypto inventis illustratur 
(1911). 

% E. Ziebarth, Aus der antiken Schule: Sammlung 
griechischer Texte auf Papyrus, Holstafeln, Ostraka 
(“Kleine Texte fiir Vorlesungen und a 
No. 65 (Bonn, 1910)). 

*P. Collart, “A l'école avec les petits Grecs 
d'Egypte,"’ Chronique d' Egypte, XI (1936), 489-507. 

**P. Collart, “Les Papyrus scolaires,"’ Mélanges 
Desrousseauz (Paris, 1937), pp. 69-80. 

% Op. cit., p. xviii. 

2? Some such texts are noted in the work of Collart 
cited above (n. 25), and others are to be found in the 
list of literary papyri published by C. H. Oldfather, 
The Greek Literary Texts from Greco-Roman Egypt 
(“University of Wisconsin Studies in the Social Sci- 
ences and History,’’ Nc. 9 [Madison, 1923)). 
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biblical verses or phrases from the early 
Christian liturgies.2* The Christian texts 
may likewise have been written as acts of 
devotion on the part of the monks; and 
sometimes scraps of papyrus with such 
inscriptions, rolled up and tied somewhere 
about the person, served as amulets.*® 
Apart from these texts of a somewhat 
uncertain character, there are many 
Greek and a few Coptic documents that 
present syllabaries, grammatical or math- 
ematical exercises, word lists, and literary 
selections that are unquestionably the 
work of pupils in schools. Of the Coptic 
texts, the most important in connection 
with P. Mich. Inv. 926, because it is also 
in the Bohairic dialect, is a papyrus leaf 
published by Collart.*° It contains two 
series of syllables, one in which the groups 
of vowels are followed by the consonants, 
and the other in which the consonants are 
followed by the vowels. The former is c‘ 
chief interest, since it contains the Coptic 
letters ; it comprises the groups Ax - w x, 
RY — WY, AW — wy, RY —- WY, AD—- WD, 
AXK-wax , and ac—we. The group with 2 
was probably omitted inadvertently. Col- 
lart has not attempted to date “cette 


” 


écriture gauche, inégale, variable,” and, 
unfortunately, he did not publish a fac- 
simile of it. 

In 1923 Boak published a Coptic school 
tablet, Inv. 765 in the University of Mich- 
igan collection, that also resembles P. 
Mich. Inv. 926 but is Sahidic (not Fay- 
umic, although the provenance is the 
Faydm).* It contains a series of syllables 
combining initial wy with the vowel 
groups and each of the consonants in 
turn, including the special Coptic con- 
sonants. As has been stated above, P. 
Mich. Inv. 926 uses only the Greek con- 
sonants in the initial position, even in the 
two series of syllables which use the Cop- 
tic consonants in the final position. On the 
verso of Boak’s tablet at the end of the 
syllabary are the words Wicot | wugpe 
TNE lov 2» | ETOY|An@; and below it 
is appended a list of names, some biblical, 
and some that can be identified with 
saints or monks, but which may be merely 
names with no further significance. Since 
there were a number of misprints in the 
original publication, it might be well to 
give the revised text of the latter part of 
the verso here: 


14 15 16 17 18 i9 20 
cnd AAN Thuyd TINA Cwp werod wh 
lwa Oia CNW TOANNHC KWC ALIN D crlice wn?) 
AKAR GWCH Mer?) “iL A.yic =o @ -HYC 


The last names in columns 14, 16, 17, 
and 18 and the three in column 20 cannot 
be read with certainty. Boak suggests 
Cw) in column 16, and crluewn) is 
a possibility in column 20, line 2. 


28 See, e.g., the three Coptic ostraca, Nos. 45-47, 
published by H. Thompson in Theban Ostraca (‘‘Uni- 
versity of Toronto Studies’’ (London, 1913]), pp. 
210-11. 


2? P. Mich. Inv. 1559, a small strip of vellum con- 
taining the first words of each of the Four Gospels, 
was probably so used, as was also P. Mich. Inv. 6213, 
which contains the beginning of the Epistle of Christ 
to Abgar. 


Another comparable Coptic text is a 
graffiito found at Beni Hasan and pub- 
lished by Newberry.” The text is repro- 


*P. Collart, “A propos de quelques exercices 
scolaires,"" Mélanges Victor Loret (‘‘Bulletin de I'Insti- 
tut Francais d'Archéologie Orientale de Caire,” 
Vol. XXX [1931]), pp. 417-23. Republished as 
P. Rein. 90 by the same author in Les Papyrus 
Théodore Reinach, Vol. II (ibid., Vol. XX XIX [1940)), 
pp. 33-34. 


2 A. E. R. Boak, “A Coptic Syllabary at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan,"’ Aegyptus, IV (1923), 296-97. 


2» P_E. Newberry, Beni Hasan, Part II (“‘Archaeo- 
logical Survey of Egypt,"’ Memoir 2 (London, 1893)), 
p. 65, Pl. 25. 
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duced in facsimile on his Plate 25 and be- 
gins with three alphabets, one in the usual 
order, one retrograde, and the third a 
combination of the two with the last letter 
following the first, the next to the last the 
second, etc. P. Mich. Inv. 763, also pub- 
lished by Boak,** has on the verso the 
three alphabets in the same order. The 
same thing is found in a dipinto at Dura** 
in which the alphabet in the regular order 
is followed by the letters Awayr . Milne 
has published an interesting ostracon,® on 
which the alphabet has been written in 
two parallel columns, the letters A to a 
in the first, and w town in the second; if 
read across, the letters have the order aA, 
@, @, y, etc. In the Beni Hasan graffito 
the alphabets are followed by groups of 
syllables of the usual type, and below one 
group are written the six Coptic letters 
wy, 4, 2 o, x, and +. 

No Coptic text other than P. Mich. 
Inv. 926 has been found which combines, 
as many of the Greek texts do, the sylla- 
bary with the more advanced dictation or 
memory work. That this often comprised 
the writing of Greek texts, and those 
pagan rather than Christian, even in the 
monastic schools, is indicated by the 
ostraca found at the monastery of Epi- 
phanius.** But it is reasonable to assume 
that Christian, and particularly biblical, 
texts would be most often employed in the 
instruction of the monks, since monastic 


2A. E. R. Boak, ‘‘Greek and Coptic School Tab- 
lets at the University of Michigan,"’ Classical Phi- 
lelogy, XVI (1921), 189-94. 


* Yale University, The Excavations at Dura- 
Europos, Ninth Season, Part I (New Haven, 1944), 
Pp. 168 (inscription No. 936). 


*J. G. Milne, “Relics of Graeco-Egyptian 
Schools," Journal of Hellenic Studies, XXVIII 
(1908), 121-32. 


* Winlock, Crum, and Evelyn-White, op. cit., 
Part I, p. 44, Part II, p. 320. 
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rules required that they should be both 
read and committed to memory. As is sug- 
gested above, it is not unlikely that some 
of the variants in the text of Romans be- 
low may have resulted from its having 
been written from memory rather than 
from dictation. 

We have, then, in this codex a valuable 
witness to the early use of the Bohairic 
dialect, probably contemporary with the 
earlier Sahidic texts and certainly several 
centuries anterior to the mass of Bohairic 
manuscripts that were produced in the 
tenth to the thirteenth centuries. Because 
of the scarcity of Bohairic remains of this 
early period, it is of importance, even 
though the texts that are reproduced offer 
nothing of significance in a critical sense. 
It ranks high in interest also among Cop- 
tic school texts because it goes beyond the 
usual type of syllabary and presents lit- 
erary texts used for educational purposes. 


Fouro 1°? 


Only a fragment from the upper part 
of the leaf and a small piece from the inner 
central margin, which is still attached to 
folio 8, remain. The recto appears to have 
been blank. The detached fragment was 
probably from the inside of the leaf and 
was preceded by three or four columns; 
@d-AwW, rA-Tra, Sd-Aw must have 
been written, and on the analogy of the 
rest of the syllabary the list of vowels 
alone may have formed the first column. 
Three columns, 6A — 8a, KA —Kw , NA- 
dw, preceded the three columns in the 
second fragment, and seven columns, uti- 
lizing the remaining consonants, must 
have occupied the bottom third of the 


page. 


*? The editor has had the use of a preliminary 
transcript of the text prepared by Professor J. G 
Winter of the University of Michigan 
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ON 
eX 
HA» 
ir 
5 OX 
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z alr] 
3 zell 
zHll 
Zid 
ZOXr 


FOLIO 1’ 


FRAGMENT 1 


FRAGMENT 2 


dur is NLA] 
Jue Né 
10 Jct NH 
rar NI 
uo NO 
wy] 20 [Nv] 
ALa] [Nu 
FOLIO 2° 
LA g pad 
LEA per 
ALHY pHA 
60 art A pid 


Lo por 


dz» 
jze 
Jz 
dz\ 
5 Jzo 
jzy 


Jzw 


Rd 
ZE 
ZH 
2 £1 
ZO 
RY 
Za 


Xara 
XeAr 
15 KHA 


XA 
Koa 











i 











> 
[w J 


AAA 
a@er 
10 BHA 
air 
ao d 
ar A 


Bao>X 


Is TAX 
réA 
THA 
rir 
rox 

arryr 


rar 


AAA 
AEA 
AHA 
241d 


[vo XN 


40 
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zirN 
zlwW 


6 adr 
BEA 
6 uA] 
Gir 
Bor 
6 rA 
Bwr 


KAD 
KEX 
KH 
Kid 
Kor 
KY A 


K ar 


AAA 
NER 
AHA 
AIA 
NorA 


aur 


[res rJ 


FIFSBN| 


65 NEA 
NHA 
NIA 
NOX 
NYA 


70 N@A 


Za» 
Ze 
ZHA 
Zid 
75 ZOX 
Zrd 
Zw 


br A 
“Wed 
80 TTHA 
wid 


Tor 


9 pra 
[plo ® 


CrA 
céx 
CHA 
% Cir 
cor 
crTryr 
Car 
TAX 
10 TEX 
TH 
Tir 
Tor 
Tr~A 


105 TAA 


par» 
Ip ed] 
wn) 
oi W 
10 @oldl 
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XA 
Xx wa 


120 Ya 
yea 
yr 
YIr 
yoa 

15 YraA 
yaa 
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Lay AJ 
Aw rl 


a LL 
ExzL 
H Lt 


1 at 


Yu 


Dit 
Ger 
10 BA 
Gira 
Goss 
Brat 


Awa 


15 F WALL 


rest 


TT HLL 


Ir) oe 
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5 ArA 


BN PEY 


45 


Kd 
- Err 
ZH AL 
Zi se 


KOA 


x rly 
Zlw se] 


6» Lu] 
6 Eat 
6 Hit 
Gin 
Bra 


Pa 


K ALL 
K ELL 
K HAL 


Kt Aw 


wr r 
Tad 


FOLIO 2” 


> rly] 
Ip ed] 


sil 14] 
uu Ls) 


Ae HL 


441 AL 


co Lwost] 


Curie 


[cole 


[n] 20 
[Nleu 


65 NUHI se 


N1AL 
NOL 
NYA 


N@Aa 


70 Eda 


ZEm 
Zoe 


Zia 


85 


100 


pA 
p e442 
Pp AL 
P PAL 
pose 
prs 


pou 


Cut 
CEA 
CHA 
Cla 
COA 
CAL 


Cw 


TAA 
TéEuw 
THA 


Tie 
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[Plo KO at ZO TOu 
oolrdy se KY AL 7 ZV 14 Tow 
fr wus) Le Js u Zwir 
teen Dy rhe TALL D Awe 
[x én] 50 LA elan TE uw 105 @ E12 
d [ul A Hun TT H 4b DH ae 
5d ilu) Ad at 80 TT) st Di uw 
4 olul AO AL TOL Pow 
a vlad A ak Wr au D van 


swlu) 55 Deo sn Twat 110 Dade 


24-28. These lines are on a small detached fragment, which can be placed here with certainty 
because the fibers of the papyrus match. 

39. The syllable 604, which should have followed, has been inadvertently omitted. 

102. The syllable Tyas, which should have followed, has been omitted. 


FOLIO 3 

[yaa QBxc £4 OxrCc NAC CAC 
Lyle un @ec 6éC NEC Cec 
[yuu = @ Buc = [nue CHC 
dia 2 @Ic 81c nhile CIC 
5 lou Laloc 86oc nlolc 10 CYC 
[yhyue BrYc 8s O@rC nok Cue 
[deo Bwc 8 we kale 


Yau rac KAS s Zale TAC 
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yeu 

10 'Y Hat 
Yiu 
Yor 


Y vu 


You 


15 AC 
e€ec 
HC 
1c 
oc 

20 YC 


ad C 
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30 TEC 
rHC 
ric 
roc 
ryc 


35 Tac 


AAC 
AEC 
AHC 
AIC 
40 BOC 
AYC 


Awc 


ZAC 
ZEC 
45 ZHC 
Zic 
ZOC 
Zyec 


ZQC 


70 


75 


Kec 
KHC 
KIC 
Koc 
KYC 


Kac 


AaC 
AEc 
AKC 
Ac 
Aoc 
AY C 


Awe 


ALAC 
ILE © 
az tile] 
ALIC 
ALOC 


ALY C 


Zlelc 
Z nlc] 
Zic 
Zoc 
0 Zr¢ 
Zuwc 


T alc] 
TEC 
THO 
9 Tic 
toc 


Tye 


tTreslc] 


palc] 
10 pele] 
p Hic] 
[pic] 
[poc] 
pri 


105 pac 


TéEc 
THO 
15 TIC 
TOC 
TVv¥C 


Two 


x ale 


[xe c] 
kucl 


ly 1 ¢] 
iso Ly oc] 
ly x] 
[xwel 











10 





Se ee 
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lyac] 
lye cl 

35 lyn] 
fy cl 
lyo c] 
yrc 
yoc 


109. The syllable Coc, which should have followed, has been inadvertently omitted. 
138. Wve: y corrected froma. 


FOLIO 3” 

AK zlalk auxnk 85 pax] Ly ax] 
EK 39 ZEK ILE K pek ly ex] 

H K Gad k ALH K pHk uslyHkl 
Ik [z tlk 60 ALI K pik Ly 1 kl 

5 OK [zlok ALOK poK lLyo x] 
VK zy wYK 869% PYK [yr x] 
ox 3 (lZleok ALO par Ly col 
BAK [ela NAK CAK 12 Ylak] 
g@exK [lex 6 NEK céK ylex] 
WAHK [6] 4 NHK CHK yluk] 
Bik Cali NIiIK 9% CIK y 1 Uk] 


Bok 4 [Alok NOK GOK Yok 
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ay kK 


Buwk 


sir > K] 


[re k] 
[rH K] 
[ri Kl 
(ro k] 
solr rk] 


[rw KJ 


fax x] 
Ine kK] 
[AH] 
a[d]i k 
AOK 
AY K 


Aak 


lap ac] 
le p ele 
la plac 
Ia plic 
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6rK NYK crkK 
6 wk 77 N@K cwkK 
[Ik Jk ZXR THK 
Ke] Z6K 0 TEK 
45 KHK ZHK THE 
Klik Zik Tik 
KOK 75 ZOK TOK 
Krk ZK TYK 
Kak Zw 105 TOK 
50 ADK TAK dK 
Ie x TEK de 
Lvnx) = =—s80 THH)x HK 
Dvi k] Ti kK Qik 
AOK TOK 10 MOK 
5 ATK wYrK DrK 
[valk TT wk dak 
FOLIO 4 

8pac Np Ac 

3 Bpec N pec 

BpHe NP HC 

Bpic 6 NpIcG 


125 WK 


8 Tp Alc 


Tpec 
TpHc 


Tpic 











10 


18 











5 [ap ole 
la ply c 
ls plac 


[r plac 
rpeéec 
lW- PHC 
rpic 
rpoc 
rpyrc 


r pwc 


Is Ap rc 
ApEc 
ApHC 
Apic 
Apoc 

~Apyc 
A Pac 


ZPpAc 
Zpec 
ZpuHc 
sApt Cc 
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G@poc 
Gprc 


35 6 pwc 


KpAc 
Kpec 
KP HC 
K pic 

40 Kpoc 
Kp rc 


K pac 


Apac 
Apec 
45 Ap HC 
Apic 
Apoc 
Ap Yc 
Apwe 


50 ALD AC 
ALPE C 
AL PHC 


IAP Ic 


Npoc 
NpYrc 


Npwc 


Zpac 
65 RPEc 
RpuHc 
Epic 
Epoc 
Zprc 


7 ZPac 


TpaAc 
Tpec 
TmpHC 
Tpic 

7% Tpoc 
Tore 


Tpac 


Cc pac 
cpec 
80 CpHc 


cpic 
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Tpoce 
0 TpYc 


Tpwc 


Pparc 
dpec 
Opuc 
% Dpic 
Ppoc 
opre 
dpac 


XP AC 
100 KP EC 
XPHe 
XP IC 


XP eS 
XPY< 


105 XPAC 


Y PAC 
Ypec 


Ypre 
Ylp lc 
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Zpoc 
zpYrc 


Apwcec 


+ A Kvn ow oc ff 


>u4 
a 
10 Iu 
ow 
vu 
os 


BAu 
15 BE uj 
eH y 
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At poc 


SAL PC 


44 DWC 


35 


45 


Z dus 
Z Eu 
ZH wy 
Ziw 
Zou 


Zu 
Z2Wuh 


6 Au 
Bew 
Brus 
6 iw 
6 ow 
6 uy 


KAU 
KEW 
KR HW 


cpoc 
cprc 


c pwid] 


ALU 


ALE Uy 


65 su U4 


AL | Ly 
ALO Uf 
ALY Uf 


AL Guy 


70 NAW 


NEW 
NAY 
N 1 uy 
NOW 


75 N VU) 


N @uj 


Zu 
KEW 
Zu 


uolypoc] 
biginied 
lypacl 


paluy) 
pews 
pts 
ply 


95 pou 


p rh) 
plus) 


c aly] 


Ceuy 


10 CH[us] 


clius) 
C ous 
cru 
Cwus 


105 TAW 


TEW 
THY 





25 [r 


lls 
also o 
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Bi w Kia 8 Zlw Thy 
@o0us KOYW Z Ou TOw 
BY Wy KYW Rrw n0 Thrluy 

20 Ba) uy 55 K wus Awa Tau 
r Aw dA ANuy TA w D raw 
r eu AN€u4 8 Tew dew 
rary \ Huy TTH d Hy 
~— iw Ai w Ti uy 1s Di uy 

Lo uy a AOuw TOW D ow 
ir}yuy Aru IY uy dry 
Tauy A way % TTaduy Pau} 
Adu 


[ye wy) 
lA Huy] 
[> 1 ul 
[A owl 
[A+ uy) 


[rasay) 


9. The syllable #u, which should have followed, has been inadvertently omitted. 
118. Apparently the last two groups of syllables with the initial consonants y and y were 
also omitted by accident. 
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[ay] 
Leyl 
LH y) 
Liu 
5 Loy) 





fru 
Loul 


laa y) 
lae ul 
10l@H ul] 
la i uJ 
leouy] 
lay] 
lewu] 


isir au] 
[r eu] 
Ur Hy 
rlidy 
rloly 


20 ryy 
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[zlauy 
x0 [zely 
ZHU 
Zu 
Zou 
zruy] 
35 Zo y) 


Gay 
Bey 
Ory 
Bry 
40 Bou 
Oyu 
Bwu 


KAY 
KEY 
45 KH Y 
KI Y 
KOU 
KYY 


FOLIO 5 


ALAU 
ILE U 
ALA UY 
60 2L1 Y 
440U 
ALY U 


ALU 


NAY 
6 NEU 
NHu 
NIU 
NOY 
NYU 


70 Na@y 


RAY 
REY 
ZAHY 
Zi y 
7% ZOY 
AYY 


85 pay 
pey 
pHY 
pry 
poy 

” pry 
poy 


cAY 
cEéey 
CcHY 
9 Cl 4 
cou 
cry 


cwy 


TAY 
100 TE Y 
THY 
TlYy 
TOY 
TYy 


XAY 
xey 
115 XY 
XY 
Xo4 
xvy 
xoy 


120 Yay 
yey 
yHy 
v'y 
yoy 

125 YY 
you 








gp SE ct Or SS lila 


ed 
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ray Kady Rwy 105 Tay 
AAY 5 ARY TAY paxy 
AEy Ae y Tey pey 
AHY AHu 80 THY Puy 
edly ALY Tiy Piy 
Aou Ou TOY 110 Poy 
Ayy ss AYY TYy dry 


Awuy Deady Toy dwy 


BsAAOC 
BeErAXOC 
BHAXAOC 
BiArXoc 
5ROAAOC 
BarAXoc 
Bwrroc 


BA PNAPOC 
TT HN 


lo TNOY+ 


FOLIO 5” 





2 TAYAOC [back NIHCI 
we Lramectohoc e6xnzeul 
DH ETAYOAWY [emi 21 wen] 
NoYyl NTEQt ola eT ay] 
wu unuoy ERlod 21TOl 

3 TOY NNLeqtrp of 4 THC) 
ben INIrpAgduH eBoyvaa) 
e@ele meuwhp: $4] 
eTaywwor: leaodl 
bEN TTXPOK INAay1 jl 


3 KATA capR tlyxpi] 
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ANAP EAC 
COKOULWN 
AA AAL 
NOE 
bAGp DA? AL 
TCAK 
1AK wa 
LW YCHE 
AAYIA 
wCETPAK 





ALEC ARK 
€eadge 

NAr ra 
AAN THA 
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ug} e@hly pen or 
Kou Kata Lortnal 
eyoraa ealod ben] 
TT@NY nte nilped 


a 


wo uworr inc myc) 


45 


possibly @>pNagac was intended. 
22-23. 6Q&OGENATTe : the more usual form is A@AeNAraD . 


25 ff. The text of Rom. 1:1-15 has been collated with the text of Horner, which is designated 


below as “H.” 


26. [e@a2¢4.] : supplied instead of e€reazese (H); cf. €6nuwy (I. 36) and EGape 


(fol. 6", 1. 1). 


28-29. oC eraw wu > OM eTAY EP wopTT Nau 
be room for €éTayepujyopr 


TWENOt MH eETalne’] 
E€@orX Pirory nLaly 
Q4u.oT Nest ovulelr 
ATOCTOAOG ETCH 
TEw NTE GNAZT DEN 
NIiEéOnoc THpoY 


EbpHi 
oreo? ENBwTEN 


E XEN TY paAN 


2 alten ETETEN 
ujo Tt NDP ti N DH 
Tor ba oron 


Ni@EN ETWOTT 


beln pole 


8. B&pnapec : this reading is uncertain, but the only alternative seems to be @a 


in the lacuna. 





WAP OC; 





H. There does not seem to 


_. >» hm 6.5 6.4 


ove 
whi 
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36. 6H : eTOuy H. 

39. ntée: wn H. 

42.€@0\ gitory : follows norguet  inH. 

44-45. encusteu: ercares H; but the Sahidic has eweastir. 

47. €ppyHi : eppHi H. The second letter was first written p ; then a } was written 
over it without any erasure. Between this corrected letter and the following p is a raised dot, 
which was perhaps meant to indicate the correction. Wypan : read Trey pan . 

. 48. ENGwren :read NOwTEN . 
48-51. 6NGwTen ...NbHTOY : NH ETETENNPPHI Nb5HTOY ZwTen H. 
51. ba: SH. 
FOLIO 6 
INiuenplat Nrle ¢@ly nn eO@nzen 
ledovaAlea T2MOT NWTEN 
[Nea tet p uInH] 6€aor 2\ TEN 
lo+ wenilwr nlex wenot 
slinc] mye 1¢ orulau rap 
Incom +coBt mu0o1 €1 Piapwren 
lor oa al arlrar no sero’ Uy ds 
lenorln e+nov [dina xtra 
61 lnolytag nL. . blen O@HNOYT 
10 gasltlen a pH + Galt cox tr 
NNIKEEONOC NIOTIAAT 
NEU NIOYTEININ OYON Epot 
KATA Tarorwsy Nola 


EDIWENNOYY! NaorelN] 


7 7 7 7 7 7 7 


1 NEOYON OYP WALI TTé 
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Eeywon bEN +KXwWPA 


NTE +AYCITIC ETEYUPAN 


TE 1WGB OYOR ENE TAI 
PasLi ETEUWUA NE OY 

20 BaeHi WE NNATAPIKI 
AiKEoc NOEOC 
CEBHC ERYPENY 
CA@OA uTET?Z@OY NIBEN 


1. €8a7Eu: eTOrngen H. 

5. The end of verse 8, verses 9-12, and the beginning of verse 13 have been omitted, either 
intentionally because only selections were being copied or accidentally because the text was 
written from memory. Tap : omitted in H. 

9. (No]yta? : NovorTaAg H, but there is not room in the lacuna for the 
article ov. wL.j: nai (?); omitted in H. 

10. appet: Kata @put H. 

ll. niowtAal : read NiorTAA:. 

11-12. NiovIARi NEAL NIOYTETNIN : NIOVEININ NEAL MIB APB dMpPOC NI 
CrAaBEY NEsAW NiaT? wr H. 

13. KATA Traor@uy N[bJuT: wAipHt Te Tap@orry eruyom duo. H. 

15 ff. The collation is with the text published by Tattam, which is designated below as “T.”’ 

17. AYCI\Tic: AvciTidbeoc T; the Sahidic has Avciruc. 

18-19. OYE? ENE TWAIpasms : Gre? Tipe T. 

19. €TE€smum: read ETE MAAY . 

20. NNATAPIMI: read NATAPIKI 

21. Aixeoc : omitted in T, but replaces NATAPIKI in the Sahidic. 

21-22. N@eocce@nc : oro? NOéocesHc T. 


FOLIO 8” 


LKA 


PoTX 
aaryaz> 

















or 
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5 EH. 
1 KA 
pcTY 


xX Ye 


r 


10 Zz 


3. The p is reversed, 

4. The a& is upside down. 

8. Of @ only a trace remains that may belong to the circle; y is slanted to the left so that 
it is almost on its side; only a trace of ink remains from the a. 

9-10. The suggested f and g may be unintentional spots of ink. 
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THE GOVERNMENT AND THE GOVERNED 
IN THE EGYPTIAN EMPIRE! 


WILLIAM F. EDGERTON 


NGLISH and American Egyptolo- 
gists have long given the name 
“the Empire’ to a period of five 
centuries from the accession of Ahmose I 
about 1580 B.c. to the accession of Herihor 
about 1085 B.c.* These five centuries are a 
well-defined epoch in Egyptian history. 
The epoch begins with the expulsion of the 
Hyksos and the reunification of all Egypt 
under the princes of Thebes. It ends with 
a new division of Egypt into two inde- 
pendent principalities, a southern princi- 
pality under Herihor with his capital in 
Thebes and a northern principality under 
Smendes and his wife Tentamun with 
their capital in Tanis. It includes the peri- 
od of Egypt’s greatest power and wealth 
and magnificence—‘that golden age of 
empire when Egypt ruled the East’’ in the 
words of Steindorff and Seele—and it ends 
as it began in a long period of powerless- 
ness and relative inertia, associated with 
internal division. 

The immense national effort of expel- 
ling the Hyksos gave the Egyptian armies 
a momentum which carried them to the 
northern end of Syria. As far as we know, 
these armies of the early Eighteenth Dy- 
nasty consisted almost entirely of native 
Egyptians. The conquering Pharaohs dur- 
ing that initial period of imperial expan- 
sion rewarded their more outstanding vet- 
erans with lands, with captive slaves, and 
with other forms of booty. They also gave 


1 Presidential address delivered before the Middle 
West Branch of the American Oriental Society at 
Ann Arbor, April 18, 1947. I am grateful to George G. 
Cameron, Keith C. Seele, and John A. Wilson for 
helpful criticisms. 

? Naturally there is some variation in the precise 
dates chosen 


lands, slaves, and booty to the temples of 
the chief national gods, and this practice 
of giving rich endowments to the temples 
continued throughout our period. 

For their military and police forces, the 
later Pharaohs of the Empire came to rely 
more and more on foreigners, especially 
Nubians and Libyans, though the Egyp- 
tian element remained very important in 
the armed forces. Some foreigners rose 
high in the government service, and in the 
period of disorder at the end of the Nine- 
teenth Dynasty a Syrian adventurer ac- 
tually was able to seize the throne for a 
brief period. 

Thus out of the relatively homogeneous 
Egypt which expelled the Hyksos there 
developed during our period a number of 
more or less distinct and powerful classes 
with potentially conflicting interests. We 
may single out particularly the civil ser- 
vice, the priesthoods (especially those of 
the great temples), the professional Egyp- 
tian army officers, and the foreign mer- 
cenaries. All these groups overlapped 
more or less with one another, for the pro- 
fessions of civil servant, army officer, and 
priest were by no means mutually ex- 
clusive. 

We know from the so-called “school 
texts’’ of the Nineteenth Dynasty that the 
civil servants (the clerks and executives in 
government offices, sometimes called bu- 
reaucrats) looked down on both the mili- 
tary and the priesthoods. These men, or 
some of them, therefore, were certainly 
conscious of having class interests differ- 
ent from the class interests of the army 
and the priesthoods. It is at least a reason- 
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able assumption that the army and the 
priesthoods reciprocated, and it would 
seem strange, a priori, if struggles for 
power did not sometimes occur among the 
three groups. But the existing evidence of 
such struggles is so slight, and so much 
colored by propaganda, that we may 
easily make the most extraordinary mis- 
takes in trying to interpret it. 

We have recently had a very striking 
illustration of this danger. The founder of 
the Twenty-first Dynasty, the Pharaoh 
Herihor, whose accession about 1085 B.c. 
marks the formal close of the period of the 
Empire which we are studying, had been 
high priest of Amun for a number of years 
before taking the royal titles. When he did 
ascend the throne, Herihor actually adopt- 
ed the title “High Priest of Amun’”’ as his 
royal prenomen, placing it in his first car- 
touche, with his personal name Herihor 
and the epithet “Son of Amun” in his 
second cartouche. And earlier, while he 
was high priest of Amun and not yet king, 
Herihor had dared to represent himself on 
temple walls as of equal dignity with the 
reigning King Ramesses XI, an almost un- 
precedented piece of impudence. These 
and other indisputable facts seemed to 
r~*ve beyond question that Herihor’s 
elevation to the throne was a triumph for 
the Karnak priesthood of Amun, and all 
Egyptologists had so regarded it—until 
1936, when Hermann Kees showed that 
the true explanation is exactly the op- 
posite.* Herihor was not primarily a priest 
at all, but probably an army officer. His 
assumption of the office of high priest of 
Amun in the latter part of the reign of 
Ramesses XI represented a crushing de- 
feat for the priestly party,‘ and his corona- 


* Kees, “‘Herihor und die Aufrichtung des thebani- 
schen Gottesstaates,’’ Nachrichten von der Gesellechaft 
der Wissenschaften zu Gottingen, phil.-hist. Kl., Neve 
Folge, Fachgruppe I, 2. Band (1936-38), pp. 1-20. 

‘ Or at least a defeat for the previous high-priestly 
family. That family itself probably had no very deep 
roots in the priesthood. 


tion as Pharaoh a few years later was no 
priestly triumph. Herihor assumed the 
very powerful secular offices of viceroy of 
Nubia and vizier of Upper Egypt at about 
the same time as the high priesthood. He 
may later have transferred the office of 
vizier to another official (doubtless a loyal 
follower of his own party), but there can 
be no doubt that his subsequent seizure of 
the Pharaonic crown rested on military 
rather than on priestly power. He empha- 
sized his relationship to Amun and the 
Amun priesthood for the same reason for 
which Queen Hatshepsut emphasized her 
miraculous birth—in order to give an out- 
wardly respectable but completely false 
theological coloring to his usurpation. 
This direct reversal of a view which used 
to seem both obvious and certain may per- 
haps help us to guard against dogmatism 
in interpreting the undercurrents of an- 
cient Egyptian politics. 

As for the organization and powers of 
the governmént, everyone knows that the 
Pharaoh was an absolute monarch and 
that his authority rested theoretically on 
his supposed divinity. He is constantly 
called ‘the good god.” One of his most 
frequent titles designates him as the son 
of the sun-god Re, and we know that this 
claim of divine parentage was not a mere 
figure of speech: it was meant to be taken 
literally. 

The court scribes tell us that the divine 
Pharaoh personally did everything need- 
ful for the welfare of Egypt, with that un- 
limited personal ability which properly 
characterizes a god. They tell us that he 
personally mowed down his enemies by 
tens of thousands on the battlefield, per- 
sonally discovered what was wrong 
throughout his empire, and personally de- 
vised the necessary laws and regulations 
to set everything right. They tell us that 
foreign kings came spontaneously from 
their distant lands, bearing their tribute 
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on their backs and begging Pharaoh for 
the breath of life which he alone could 
give. And they tell us many other things 
equally incredible. 

The autobiographical inscriptions of 
officials and priests are usually as boastful, 
on their own level, as are the court eulo- 
gies of the Pharaoh. It is usually easy to 
learn that So-and-So was a paragon of 
virtue and skill, but our information 
about what So-and-So actually did is 
usually limited to a list of his titles, and 
titles may not always mean exactly what 
they seem to us to say. 

Actual information about how the 
Pharaonic government functioned, and 
what effects it produced on the lives of its 
subjects, is unfortunately very scanty. 
Many of the relevant documents can be 
interpreted in more than one way, ard the 
resulting picture necessarily includes 
much which is uncertain. 

There is no doubt that the Pharaoh’s 
rule was absolute in the strictest sense of 
that word. The law was merely his formal- 
ly expressed will. If the law was codified,® 

* As Seele points out to me, Davies, The Tomb of 
Rekh-mi-ré< at Thebes (New York, 1943), pp. 31-32 
and 50, n. 24, has argued vigorously that the forty jem 
(with ‘‘skin" determinative) on the floor of the Vizier's 
Hall are not forty leather rolls bearing the text of the 
law code but “probably flexible rods cut from a thick 
hide"’ (p. 50, n. 24), “batons of authority put into 
the hands of the district functionaries as an authoriza- 
tion to execute the law, as with the tipstaff of the 
English bailiff. As actual instruments of correction 
they are seen in use in the hands of the ushers close 
by” (p. 31). “Actual instruments of correction"’ as 
such would scarcely receive the prominence which is 
accorded to the forty ism both in the picture and in 
the text, and the perfectly simple form of the forty 
objects seems to me difficult to reconcile with ‘‘batons 
of authority put into the hands of the district func- 
tionaries.’’ I see no difficulty in the view that a word 
jem meaning primarily ‘“‘thong’’ or “‘band”’ or the 
like came to mean both “‘lash"’ (as in “he is beaten 
with fifty lashes,” Resue d’Egyptologie, I [1933], 63) 
and one of a specific group of leather manuscripts. 
English code (ultimately from Latin codez, caudez, 
“trunk of a tree," ‘block of wood,"’ ‘writing tablet’’) 
often means “systematic compilation of laws’’ or 
even a specific compilation of laws, e.g., that of Jus- 
tinian. As for the long, thin shape of the forty objects, 
the unreliability of proportions in Egyptian pictures 
is well known. The absence of cords around them may 
actually be a bit of realism, the rolls being perhaps 


it is clear that any provision of the code 
could be changed or rescinded by the 
reigning Pharaoh at any time. Among the 
very few records of judicial proceedings 
which have come down to us from our 
period of five centuries, there is only one 
which directly cites a rule of law by way 
of authority, and in this one case the cita- 
tion is introduced by the simple words 
“Pharaoh has said.”* The few actual laws 
which have come down to us, such as the 
Edict of Harmhab’ and the Nauri Decree 
of Seti I,* reflect the same legal theory. 
The text of the Nauri Decree begins: 
“His Majesty hath commanded,” and the 
Harmhab text begins: ‘The King himself 
hath said.”” What Pharaoh has said is the 
law. 

Theoretically, of course, the Pharaoh’s 
right to rule rested on his divinity. He was 
begotten by the sun-god Amen-Re, who 
took the form of the previous king for this 
purpose, and Amen-Re with the enthusi- 
astic approval of the other gods placed 
him on the throne and decreed a long and 
brilliant reign for him. No doubt these 
theological fictions helped to strengthen 
the Pharaoh’s position. But the really 
solid basis of his power was his control of 
the machinery of government, including 
the army and the police. The usurper 
Hatshepsut, after serving several years as 
regent for the legitimate but immature 
Pharaoh Thutmose III, pushed the legiti- 
mate Pharaoh into the background when 
she felt herself firmly established in con- 


untied for ready reference. But the existence of a 
Pharaonic law code should no longer be treated as a 
known fact unless new evidence can be produced. 

* Pap. Turin 2021, 3, 4, published by Cerny and 
Peet, JEA, Vol. XIII (1927), Pl. XIV and p. 32. Cf. 
Seidl, Binfahrung in die dgyptieche Rechtsgeachichte bis 
zum Ende des Neuen Reiches, Vol. I: Juriatiacher Teil 
(“Agyptologische Forschungen,”’ Heft 10 heraus- 
gogeben von Alexander Scharff (Glilickstadt and New 
York, 1939)), p. 20. 

7 Latest edition by Pfitiger, JNES, V (1946), 
260-76. 

* Published by Griffith, JBA, Vol. XIII (1927), 
Pils. XXXVII-XLIII and pp. 193-206. 
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trol of the government, and the legitimate 
Pharaoh remained in the background 
while Hatshepsut lived. Because she al- 
ready controlled the government, Hat- 
shepsut was able also to proclaim herself a 
child of Amen-Re. Certainly no one pub- 
licly denied her claim to divinity while she 
lived—but one wonders how many of her 
contemporaries actually believed it. The 
legitimate Pharaoh Thutmose III finally 
succeeded in seizing the throne, not be- 
cause of his superior claim to divinity but 
because Hatshepsut’s death removed the 
very real human obstacle from his path. 
Still more striking is the case of the royal 
revolutionist Akhnaton, who was able to 
abolish the traditional polytheistic theol- 
ogy, altering his own title to divinity al- 
most beyond recognition, but who con- 
tinued to rule until his death. Clearly the 


fact was that the Pharaoh’s divinity rest” 


ed on his power to rule, though the official 
theory was exactly the reverse of this. 

Side by side with the divine Pharaoh, 
whose real power rested on the civil ser- 
vice, the army, and the police, there were, 
of course, a large number of other gods in 
Egypt, and some of them (or their priest- 
hoods) took part in the government of 
Egypt from time to time by promulgating 
oracles which seem to have had practical 
legal consequences. I shall return to this 
subject a little later. But the real part 
played by oracles in the government of the 
Empire was a minor one, and I want first 
to discuss the purely human elements in 
the government. 

Legislation seems to have been a func- 
tion of the Pharaoh alone; he does not ap- 
pear to have delegated it to any other per- 


son or group. 

The Pharaoh’s administrative and judi- 
cial work was delegated to a very large 
and elaborately organized body of offi- 
cials. The Egyptians were perfectly aware 
of the difference between administrative 
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and judicial functions, but under the 
Empire it seems that judicial functions 
were usually performed incidentally, by 
men whose primary duties were admini- 
strative. 

The delegation of both administrative 
and judicial power was of course strictly 
authoritarian, from the top downward, 
from the Pharaoh to the highest officers of 
the state and from them to their subordi- 
nates. 

The government service was divided in 
two ways, by type of activity and by geog- 
raphy. On the one hand, there were de- 
partments of the central administration 
such as the royal treasury and the royal 
granary which operated throughout 
Egypt proper and perhaps throughout the 
Empire. On the other hand, the country 
was divided into administrative districts 
each of which had its own organs of local 
government, though these were subordi- 
nate to the central government in every 
respect. 

During the Empire there was usually 
no single officer under the Pharaoh who 
exercised authority in all parts of the 
country and in all departments of the gov- 
ernment at the same time. In the Old and 
Middle Kingdoms the vizier had been 
such an officer. But in the Empire there 
were regularly two viziers, one for Upper 
Egypt and one for Lower Egypt. Each 
vizier in his own region probably directed 
all public activities, being subordinate 
only to the Pharaoh. It is not at all certain 
that either vizier exercised any general 
authority in Nubia (where a viceroy 
ruled and was perhaps responsible directly 
to the Pharaoh) or in Asia. We may sus- 
pect that the Pharaohs of the Empire in- 
tentionally avoided letting any one sub- 
ject represent the royal authority every- 
where and in every respect. 

In every large town there was a loosely 
organized group known as “the council’ 
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(knbt), and over these there were two 
“Great Councils’ in Thebes and Heli- 
opolis* presided over by the two viziers, 
respectively. It is not certain whether 
these councils as such directly performed 
any administrative functions, but they 
certainly sat as courts of law in both civil 
and criminal cases, and in some cases they 
certainly dealt in a judicial capacity with 
administrative questions. The individual 
members of the councils, for the most 
part, were men whose principal duties 
were administrative. Thus the councils 
must have tended in some degree to cut 
across the dividing lines between the ad- 
ministrative departments. 

When the names of the members of a 
council are listed, the list is often headed 
“the council of this date” as if the compo- 
sition of the council changed from day to 
day. In one judicial hearing which perhaps 
involved interests of the Temple of Mut 
at Karnak’® the council is presided over by 
the high priest of Amun and consists en- 
tirely of priests of the different Karnak 
temples excepting the recorder, who bears 
the title “record-scribe of the Council of 
Thebes.” Other councils are found consist- 
ing entirely of lay officials or of priests and 
lay officials together. 

It seems to me that the temples of the 
gods should be regarded as departments of 
the royal administration. Theoretically, it 
was the Pharaoh in person who performed 
the regular daily ritual in each and every 
temple throughout Egypt. The priest who 
actually performed the ritual each day 
did so as the Pharaoh’s representative. 
The temple endowments existed osten- 
sibly for the purpose of supporting this 
ritual—the perpetual service which the 
divine Pharaoh rendered to his divine 

*Gardiner, The Inscription of Mes (Leipzig, 
1905), pp. 33-38; Seidl, op. cit., pp. 32-33. 


1° Pap. Berlin 3047, published by Erman, AZ, 
Vol. XVII (1879), Pl. I and pp. 71-76; ef. Seidl, 
op. cit., p. 33. 


fathers and mothers, the great gods and 
goddesses of the Empire. The priests and 
other temple functionaries were as truly 
the Pharaoh’s agents as the army officers 
or the tax-collectors. As far as I can judge, 
the Pharaoh had the same power of ap- 
pointment and removal in the priesthoods 
as in other departments of the public ser- 
vice. It is true that priests were often able 
to hand on their offices to their sons after 
them, but this was equally true in other 
government departments. It is true that 
the wealthiest priesthoods—especially the 
Karnak priesthood of Amen-Re-King-of- 
the-Gods—were a potential danger to a 
weak Pharaoh—but so was the army, and 
so indeed was the Pharaoh’s own house- 
hold. A strong Pharaoh normally con- 
trolled the priesthoods as completely, and 
by essentially the same methods, as he 
controlled his household or his army. 

It is well known that the Pharaohs of 
the Eighteenth, Nineteenth, and Twentieth 
dynasties gave enormous endowments to 
the temples of their gods, and above all, to 
the great temple of Amen-Re-King-of- 
the-Gods at Karnak. These endowments 
included agricultural land, gold mines, 
and other types of real estate; slaves in 
vast numbers who were captured in war or 
taken from conquered countries; great 
herds of livestock of all kinds; boats on the 
Nile and on the sea; temple furniture, 
cloth, grain, wine, beer, and movable 
property of every description; and work- 
shops in which multifarious articles were 
manufactured. It is perfectly clear that 
Amen-Re-King-of-the-Gods must have 
been the wealthiest property owner in 
Egypt, with the single exception of the 
Pharaoh, throughout our period. 

It is often stated or implied by modern 
scholars" that all temple property in 


u E.g., Eduard Meyer, Geschichte des Altertums, 
II, 1 (24 ed.; Stuttgart and Berlin, 1928), pp. 73-74; 
not quite so sweepingly Kees, Kulturgeschichte des 
alten Orients, Erster Abschnitt: Agypten _(Minchen, 
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Egypt was exempt from all taxation. I am 
not sure that this was true at any period 
whatever, and Papyrus Wilbour” gives us 
positive evidence that it was not true in 
the reign of Ramesses V (ca. 1150 B.c., a 
date when current Egyptological litera- 
ture might lead one to suppose that the 
royal government was rapidly losing its 
grip over the great priesthoods or had al- 
ready lost it). 

The royal decrees granting administra- 
tive privileges and immunities to specific 
temples prove, by their very existence, 
that there was no general law granting 
similar privileges and immunities to all 
temples. Only one such decree of privi- 
lege and immunity has come down to us in 
good preservation from the period of the 
Empire. This is the Nauri Decree of Seti I 
(ca. 1300 B.c.) protecting the Nubian in- 
terests of a particular temple at Abydos. 
I am not sure that this long and elaborate 
document even mentions taxation. It cer- 
tainly does not absulutely forbid the con- 
scription of temple personnel for the 
corvée. It forbids the arbitrary seizure of 
temple personnel and carrying them from 
one district to another district for the pur- 
pose of forced labor. It also forbids royal 
officers to rob the temple of its livestock, 
to commandeer the temple’s boats on the 
Nile, or to interfere with the temple’s 
laborers and other personnel in the per- 
formance of their duties. In short, the 
Nauri Decree undertakes to protect a 
particular temple organization against a 
specified list of arbitrary and oppressive 





1933), pp. 255-56. Contrast Otto, Priester und Tempel 
im hellenistischen Agypten, Il (Leipzig and Berlin, 
1908), 43, n. 2. It would be possible to argue from 
P. dem. Rylands IX, 6, 13—7, 6 that the “great 
temples"’ were normally exempt from taxation in 
late times (Twenty-fifth and Twenty-sixth dynas- 
ties?), but the conclusion would seem to me to lack 
confirmation. , 


'" The Wilbour Papyrus, ed. Alan H. Gardiner, 
Vol. I (plates) (Oxford, 1941). See my review in 
J AOS, LXII (1942), 206-7. 


acts, against which modern civilized gov- 
ernments protect all organizations and all 
citizens or subjects without exception. 
What the Nauri Decree brings home to us 
is not the weakness of the royal govern- 
ment but its strength and its sometimes 
arbitrary character. It is clearly implied 
that those who were not specifically pro- 
tected by such a decree might expect to 
have not only their livestock and their 
boats but even their own persons arbitrar- 
ily seized by the king’s officers and carried 
off for indefinite periods, perhaps to dis- 
tant parts of the Empire, either for agri- 
cultural labor or for military service or for 
any other purpose which any petty rep- 
resentative of the crown might direct." 

On the other hand, there is very defi- 
nite evidence to show that the Pharaoh 
and his vizier and other officers exercised 
some degree of control at least over the 
economic affairs of temples, and the gov- 
ernment unquestionably made appoint- 
ments in some cases both to the highest 
and to the lowest priestly offices. 

I said earlier that I would return to the 
subject of oracles. By way of illustration, 
let us take two specific oracles, one on an 
administrative question of the highest 
public importance, the other in a very 
minor case of theft. 

Ramesses II in the first year of his 
reign had to choose a new high priest of 
Amun of Karnak—a new incumbent for 
the most important priesthood in all 
Egypt. According to his own statement,'* 
Ramesses laid before the god the names of 
all officials of the royal court, the com- 
mander of the militia (r3 hry n mnfyit)), 
and the chief priests and other notables of 
Amun’s own temple (pr), and Amun him- 
self chose a certain Nebwenenef who was 

11 I intend to discuss the Nauri Decree more fully 
in a forthcoming number of this Journal. 


14 See Sethe, ‘Die Berufung eines Hohenpriesters 
des Amon unter Ramees II," AZ, XLIV (1907), 
30-35 and Pis. I-IUl. 
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not even a member of the Theban priest- 
hood but was high priest of Hathor of 
Dendera, high priest of Onuris of This, 
and overseer of priests of all the gods be- 
tween This and Thebes, offices which his 
father had held before him. Ramesses 
therefore proceeded to instal this Neb- 
wenenef as high priest of Amun of Kar- 
nak, instructing him to instal his son in 
the other priesthoods which had previous- 
ly been in the family. In this case there 
can be no reasonable doubt that the king 
who installed the new high priest of Amun 
also selected him. The oracle was doubt- 
less no more difficult to arrange than a 
modern plebiscite. 

The other of our two examples comes 
from the middle of the Twentieth Dynas- 
ty, more than a hundred years later than 
the first."* Five garments had been stolen 
from a servant named Amenemuia. The 
injured servant appealed to a minor 
Theban deity called Amun of Pekhenty to 


reveal the name of the thief. The god hav-. 


ing consented to do this, the servant 
Amenemuia recited: to him the names of 
all the inhabitants of the village. When 
the farmer Peteumdyamun was named, 
the god nodded,"* as much as to say “He 
stole them.”’ Then the farmer Peteumdy- 
amun said to the god, “(That is) false, I 
did not steal them.’’ Then the god became 
very angry. 

On a later occasion, the accused farmer 
Peteumdyamun appealed to another mi- 
nor Theban god, but this god also nodded, 
as much as to say “He took them.”’ Once 
more the farmer said, “‘(That is) false.”’ 
And this god, like the first one, became 
very angry that a man whom the god had 

1*See Dawson and Blackman, JEA, XI (1925), 


247-55, and Pis. XXXV-XXXVIII, and 
JEA, XXIII (1937), 60 and 188-89. 

“*I keep the traditional translation ‘nod’ for 
Ann, hn, though nodding was probably not the actual 
method by which the god expressed affirmation. See 
Cerng, Bulletin de I'Institut francais d’archéologie 
orientale, XXXV (1934), 56-58. 
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declared to be a thief should have the im- 
pudence to assert his innocence. 

Then the accused farmer stood again 
before Amun of Pekhenty, the god of his 
own village, the one who had accused him 
in the first place, and the farmer appealed 
to the god saying, ““Come to me, Amun of 
Pekhenty, my good and beloved lord! 
Did I take the garments?’”’ (Or perhaps 


“T did not take the garments!’’) Then 


the god nodded a great deal, as much as 
to say “He took them.” 

The remainder of the record is not at all 
clear to me. Perhaps the accused farmer 
confessed the theft, as Blackman and 
Cern believe." At any rate, he was al- 
most certainly punished for it. But I can- 
not doubt that he was innocent. The as- 
sertion of the farmer’s guilt, put into the 
mouth of Amun, was actually made, of 
course, by a priest or a group of priests. 
There is nothing to suggest that the 
priests had any knowledge of the matter. 
There seems to have been no evidence of 
any kind which would be admitted by a 
modern court. On the contrary, the farmer 
behaves like a man whose conscience is 
clear. If he did finally confess, he must 
have done so under a kind of psychologi- 
cal third degree. 

These two oracles, taken together, seem 
to me to illustrate very neatly what the 
power of the oracles was and what it was 
not during the Nineteenth and Twentieth 
dynasties. An oracle might actually be de- 
cisive in a minor case, involving only the 
interests of humble men. But where in- 


11 -Jwf °intf and >iwf *irt (verso 6 and 7) translated 
by Blackman as narrative, may possibly, I think, be 
future and continue the priestly interpretation of the 
oracie: ‘‘He shall take him and inflict chastisement 
on him in the presence of the townspeople, and he 
shall pronounce an oath in the god's presence saying 


‘It is I who took them.’ It is a suspicious circum- 
stance that the god (and no human witness) “‘testi- 
fied to the people of the towns, saying: ‘Behold, the 
man acknowledges the garments of Pharaoh, saying: 
“I have them, I will (?) give them back.”'" Seidl 
(op. cit., p. 39) bas rightly pointed out that the god 
betrays an uneasy conscience at the end. 
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terests of state were involved, the Phar- 
aoh doubtless “‘arranged’’ the oracle as a 
matter of course, just as naturally as he 
incorporated the most imaginative fiction 
in the official records of his reign. 

For ambitious Egyptians of the Em- 
pire, apparently the only satisfying fields 
of activity lay in the various branches of 
the public service—the civil administra- 
tion, the priesthoods and other temple 
services, and the army. We have no 
knowledge of careers based on private 
wealth'* or professional skill outside the 
public service. 

Private property in some sense certain- 
ly existed, though we cannot define its 
limitations. Cattle, slaves, and land were 
bought and sold by private individuals— 
even by individuals of very humble sta- 
tion, such as the herdsman Mesy in the 
reigns of Amenhotep III and IV—and 
slaveowners were able to rent out the ser- 
vices of their slaves to others.'* The herds- 
man Mesy evidently passed for a man of 
property among his neighbors—a man 
who had cattle for sale and who probably 
increased his wealth from year to year by 
shrewd bargaining. Clearly the seeds of 
private enterprise were there, but the 
seeds seem not to have developed during 
the Empire. Between the productivity of 
the individual household, on the one hand, 
and the large-scale activities of temples 
and other government departments, on 
the other hand, I have the impression that 
little room was left for private enterprise 


18 There is reason to believe that the lands in- 
volved in the lawsuit ef Mes constituted a fortune 
for the successful litigant. There is also reason to 
believe that the successful litigant was a “‘goat- 
herd"’ during the lawsuit and a “‘scribe of the treas- 
ury” afterward (see Gardiner, The Inscripiion of Mes, 
p. 20, n. 54, and p. 25). This change of titles in 
association with sudden affluence is very striking, but 
no general theories can be built on it, since it is (a) 
uncertain and (6) unique. 


1* See Gardiner, ‘Four Papyri of the 18th Dynasty 
from Kahun,” AZ, XLIII (1906), 27-47 and Pis. 1-3. 


in commerce or industry. But the paucity 
of documents precludes certainty here. 

In addition to individuals like the 
herdsman Mesy who bought and sold for 
their own account, there were “‘traders’’ 
who carried on commercial activities as 
agents of great religious foundations.*° 
Not much is known about these ‘‘temple 
traders” beyond the fact of their exist- 
ence. In some caves apparently their trade 
was international in scope.” 

In other cases we read of “traders” 
without knowing whether they traded for 
their own account or for some temple or 
government department. So, e.g., Papyrus 
Boulag No. 11,”*a leaf from an Eighteenth 
Dynasty account book, records deliveries 
of meat, wine, and cakes to “the merchant 
Min-nakht” and to “‘the merchant Shery- 
byn.”’ The merchant Min-nakht received 
supplies on at least ten different occasions 
in a period of fourteen days. The amounts 
received are always small, such as could 
easily be disposed of by a very small shop- 
keeper or even by a peddler carrying his 
wares from door to door. The articles sold 
(meat, wine, cakes) suggest that our mer- 
chants intended to sell to the more pros- 
perous-class in the population—at any 
rate, not to the poorest! 

Some agricultural land was owned by 
private individuals and could be trans- 
ferred from one individual owner to an- 
other either by inheritance or by sale. 
Such land, of course, paid taxes to the 
crown, but I cannot see that any other 
public obligation, such as corvée or mili- 
tary service, was necessarily connected 
with landownership as such. We do not 
know whether the amount of land in pri- 
vate ownership during the Empire was 

* E.g., Pap. Harris 46, 2. 

™ Nauri Decree 40, iwytw n pst (“foreign traders,’ 
Griffith), not necessarily of foreign origin or national- 
ity but trading with foreign lands. 


% Reoue de l' Egypte ancienne, Vol. I (1927), Pils. 
III and IV. 
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large enough to be of great economic im- 
portance. 

Vast tracts of land were owned by the 
crown and by the great temples. Crown 
lands and temple lands were commonly 
parceled out to high officials, either of the 
royal government or of a temple admini- 
stration, for management. In some such 
cases, the responsible official lived at a 
great distance from the land. Such a piece 
of land, then, had first an absentee owner 
(Pharaoh or god) and second an absentee 
manager, the high official to whom the 
land was assigned. If all went well, the 
absentee manager doubtless expected to 
make a handsome profit over and above 
the amount of grain required by Pharaoh. 
But sometimes, it seems, the laborers ran 
away to avoid mistreatment by their’im- 
mediate boss** and sometimes they might 
be conscripted for government work else- 
where, even in another part of Egypt.™ 
What happened then, we are left to 

In brief, the government of the Egyp- 
tian Empire was an autocratic bureauc- 

"™P. Bologna 1094, 3, 1-5 (Gardiner, Late- 


Eoyptian Miscellanies [Bibliotheca Aegyptiaca, 
Voi. VII (Bruxelles, 1937)), p. 3). 


%¢ Implied by its prohibition in the Nauri Decree. 
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racy, highly centralized in principle and to 
a great extent centralized in practice. 
Conflicts of interest certainly existed 
among different elements in the bureauc- 
racy, and there are indications that the 
Pharaohs consciously utilized these con- 
flicts in order to strengthen whatever 
dynasty happened to be ruling from time 
to time. The priestly and military classes, 
both of which became very important in 
the following centuries, can be seen devel- 
oping in embryo, and during the last half- 
century of the Empire both of these 
classes were involved in serious disturb- 
ances which contributed to the downfall 
of the Twentieth Dynasty and the col- 
lapse of the Empire.* The common man, 
I think, had scarcely begun to emerge as an 
element whose wishes required serious 
consideration in political or economic life. 
ORIENTAL INSTITUTE 
University or CaicaGco 


* Hans-Wolfgang Helck in his stimulating and 
valuable book Der Einfluss der Militarfahrer in der 
18. dgyptischen Dynastie (“Untersuchungen sur Ge- 
schichte und Altertumskunde Agyptens,” Vol. XIV 
{Leipzig, 1939)) finds that conflicts of interest be- 
tween military and nonmilitary elements in the 
royal service were of great importance in the Eight- 
eenth Dynasty and especially in the Amarna Period. 
Although impressed by Helck’s collection and analysis 
of the evidence, I am not convinced that the evidence 
suffices fully to establish his conclusions. 
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THE TREASURIES OF SOLOMON’S PRIVATE CHAPEL 


LEROY WATERMAN 


N A footnote to his article on “The 

Significance of the Temple in the An- 

cient Near East. Part III,’' Dr. G. 
Ernest Wright has done me the honor of 
saying that in my article on “The Dam- 
aged ‘Blueprints’ of the Temple of Solo- 
mon,” in this Journal,’ I rightly empha- 
size the importance of the vaults in the 
temple. This commendation is, however, 
only verbal, since later in his same note 
14 he suggests that “it is probable we 
should minimize the importance of these 
vaults,” as he does earlier on page 77 by 
describing them as consisting of “three 
stories of small rooms or vaults around 
three sides of the Temple’ for storing 
religious paraphernalia. This is a minimiz- 
ing, because no one would gather from 
Wright’s wording that these “small 
rooms”’ had a total floor space more than 
twice that of the temple proper, as I have 
pointed out. 

Dr. Wright reasons that these should 
be minimized because, one hundred years 
after Solomon, these temple vaults and 
the palace treasuries seem to be distinct 
entities. Actually there is no reason to 
think that they were not separate from 
the beginning.* But as regards their rela- 
tive importance, whenever they are men- 
tioned together in the text,‘ “the treas- 
uries of the house of the Lord” always 
take first place. Dr. Wright refers to them 
only in the reverse order. Perhaps this is 
just an unconscious effort to balance up 
the account because he feels that I “have 

! Biblical Archaeologist, Vol. VII, No. 4, p.77, n. 14. 

: JNES, Il, No. 4 (October, 1943), 284-94 

* Cf. I Kings 10: 16—17. 


‘I Kings 14:26; 15:15, 18; II Kings 14:14; 16:15; 
18:15; 24:13. 


vastly overworked the point.’’ However, 
on his own accounting, a hundred years 
after Solomon the treasuries of the house 
of the Lord were still functioning and, if 
the order of the text may be allowed, also 
holding first place and still occupying over 
two-thirds of the floor space of the temple 
building. 

But Wright goes beyond Kings when 
he frankly identifies the three-storied 
vaults as the treasuries, since as pointed 
out, while the Book of Kings is our main 
source for the existence of the treasuries 
of the house of the Lord, the book never 
admits that this was the function of these 
particular rooms, and it seems to go fur- 
ther by refusing to assign them any func- 
tion whatever. Ezekiel’s temple plan goes 
still further by having all treasures kept 
in a separate building. 

Dr. Wright, however, does not main- 
tain that Solomon set out to build a full- 
fledged temple. He admits that it was 
erected primarily as a royal private chapel 
—nevertheless, with three-storied treas- 
uries surrounding it on three sides. The 
function of these latter is declared to be for 
storing gifts for worship (manifestly only 
after the temple became a public shrine) 
and for housing religious paraphernalia,‘ 
all of which is assumption that goes be- 
yond Kings. But inasmuch as Solomon 
had to do with the planning of the build- 
ing, even though the Phoenicians rather 
freely executed the plans, it strains credu- 
lity to suppose that for his private chapel 
he would deliberately provide attached 
treasuries occupying more than twice the 
floor space of his chapel proper for storing 


5’ Wright, op. cit., p. 77. 
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the religious equipment required for his 
own private use. In fact, since the chapel 
was ex hypothesi planned to be used by no 
one else, why should storage space for 
religious utensils be required at all, be- 
yond the hekal itself, which, having a floor 
space of approximately 1,800 square feet, 
was truly quite spacious for the use of one 
person? 

It is said that it surely exceeds both the 
evidence and common sense to suppose 
that Solomon built himself only a treas- 
ury. Let us examine briefly the second of 
these observations. The argument from 
common sense has about it a sound intu- 
ition of legitimate expectation that can 
never safely be lost sight of. Its applica- 
tion to biblical data like that under con- 
sideration here, nevertheless, deserves 


rather careful scrutiny as to its limita- 
tions. 

The later interpretation of Solomon’s 
father furnishes an illuminating illustra- 


tion of its use. David, as Israel’s first great 
king and champion of Yahwism on a 
national scale, led the later generations to 
regard him as a very religious man. This 
was a legitimate assumption. The chief 
evidence for this during his lifetime which 
can be relied on, however, is to be found in 
the episode in which he danced virtually 
naked in public with all his might, before 
the Ark of Yahweh, as that object was 
brought into Jerusalem with great rejoic- 
ing. The fact that David’s behavior on 
that occasion shocked his own women- 
folk® makes it clear why the common 
sense of a later age, with higher religious 
standards, could not find this evidence of 
his religiosity either adequate or satisfy- 
ing and why this attitude led to the now 
well-known myth of David as the sweet 
religious singer of Israel and the chief 
author of the Psalms, to the almost total 
eclipse of the real David. 


® II Sam. 6: 14-20. 
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A similar treatment was accorded his 
son Solomon, Israel’s first great builder, 
the splendor of whose wealth and outward 
prosperity was to the succeeding genera- 
tions a sure evidence that he must have 
enjoyed Yahweh’s favor in the highest 
degree; and it naturally led the common 
sense interpretation of him to assume that 
he must have given outstanding religious 
expression of his loyalty to Yahweh. This 
turns out to have been a sound premise, 
but the evidence reported for it is to be 
found not in anything that he did or said 
in connection with the temple, which is 
almost wholly the product of the Deutero- 
nomic age, but rather in his huge sacrifice 
at the Canaanite high place at Gibeon 
near Jerusalem before he began his career 
and again after he had completed his 
architectural undertaking. Quite certain- 
ly this latter did not take place at what 
was the later temple, or it would have 
been so stated, but it also quite probably 
occurred at the same great high place, as 
the text hints.’ 

To the later common-sense outlook 
that had repudiated the high places, 
Solomon’s devotion at the Canaanite high 
place and even God’s reported approval of 
him there was bound to be minimized. 
And if any building of his was later used 
as a sanctuary, whether originally intend- 
ed and used as a treasury, private chapel, 
or what-not, he was sure to be credited for 
it as his own direct contribution of a place 
of worship. 

The argument from common sense in 
these two instances, as always, and wheth- 
er ancient or modern, sets its own stand- 
ards of judgment and so lays itself wide 
open, in cases of this sort, to what 
amounts to wishful thinking and corres- 
ponding false conclusions. 

We may also examine the actual 
grounds for expectation that Solomon 


71 Kings 9: 1-2. 
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would build a chapel, as well as the sup- 
position that he did so. So far as is known, 
no Israelite had hitherto built even a pri- 
vate chapel, though we know of one who 
used a room in his house for that purpose.*® 
The example of David, who kept the Ark 
for consulting Yahweh in a tent, was, as a 
precedent, against Solomon’s building a 
chapel; but, on the other hand, it might 
have furnished the starting-point of the 
idea for such a structure. In any event, 
it is hard to think of Solomon building a 
chapel and not providing for the Ark of 
Yahweh. Yet can it be seriously main- 
tained that the temple as described in 
Kings was originally intended to house the 
Ark? If so why did the P document change 
completely the perspective of the cheru- 
bim? And why did Ezekiel’s temple plan 
leave them out entirely? Why also two 
cherubs? It is said that Yahweh rode upon 
a cherub and did fly, but never that he flew 
upon two cherubs at once. “He that sits 
the cherubim”’ may mean “‘he that dwells 
between the cherubim,”’ as indicated in 
Num.7:89; and eventually it will go back 
to the temple usage, but it will not ex- 
plein that usage. In the P document the 
cherubim are manifestly posed as hover- 
ing over, that is, guarding, which is a well- 
recognized function of these creatures. In 
the temple they are poised for flight, that 
is, away from the place and the Ark they 
might be supposed to protect. Thus if the 
evidence should favor the presence of the 
Ark in the temple as an afterthought, as 
the evidence compels me to conclude, it 
will be extremely difficult to defend Solo- 
mon’s building as a chapel or a religious 
building in any sense. 

Another difficulty with the argument 
from common sense is that newly dis- 
covered truths are always likely to exceed 


’ Judges, chap. 17. 


it, for example that the heavenly bodies 
do not revolve around the earth or that 
the earth is round. And so with most of 
the discoveries of modern times, they ex- 
ceed the common sense that preceded 
them concerning such matters. Neverthe- 
less, no one attempts to say that they 
surely exceed the evidence, because the 
evidence is incontrovertible. No such 
clear-cut issue can be expected in dealing 
with ancient times, especially when, as 
here, the physical evidence is virtually 
nonexistent. Nevertheless, there still re- 
mains one universally sound directive 
from common sense, namely, to go back 
and examine the existing evidence. This, 
of course, is not done by saying that the 
argument exceeds it. There is no occasion 
at present, therefore, to review the evi- 
dence in detail, since it has not yet to my 
knowledge been considered in any tan- 
gible form. 

It remains only to indicate that, in the 
article referred to, I ventured to point out 
that “there are available no architectural 
parallels whether sacred or secular.’’* The 
so-called “‘small rooms’’ were not rooms 
at all but very extensive windowless 
vaults arranged in three tiers around a 
central room. Each of them was probably 
74 feet high and from about 7} to 10} feet 
wide and extending approximately 225 
feet in length, thus making their over-all 
length some 675 feet. And if even half of 
the more than 44,000 cubic feet of storage 
space thus provided were utilized, the 
entire hekal or main room would have 
been none too large for use as a classifying 
and handling room. On these grounds it is 
difficult to feel assured of a sacred use 
of the original building. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


* Op. cit., p. 293 
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SITULA NO. 11395 AND SOME REMARKS ON EGYPTIAN SITULAE 


HE situla published here (Oriental Insti- 

tute No. 11395; see Pls. V and VT)! belongs 
to a type common in the late period. The de- 
tailed discussion offered seems desirable be- 
cause the very summary fashion in which 
situlae have been treated makes it almost im- 
possible to study this class of vessels. Many 
museums have not published their situlae at 
all; others have limited themselves to the 
briefest kind of description unaccompanied by 
either drawing or photograph. The only rea- 
sonably complete publication of a large num- 
ber of situlae is that of the Cairo Museum.? 
For the rest, a few individual pieces have re- 
ceived more or less extensive treatment. Under 
these circumstances it is no wonder that no 
monograph on this subject has as yet been 
written, and obviously this note is not meant 
to fill the gap, since no comprehensive study 
could now be undertaken without access to the 
principal collections of the world. 

All that is attempted here is to present as 
much relevant material and information as I 
have been able to collect and to draw some 
tentative conclusions. To this end, references 
to the source material have been made as ex- 
tensive as possible, the more so since illustra- 
tions have been kept to a minimum. 

Our situla is a bronze vessel 17.7 em. in 
height (exclusive of the handle) and 7.2 cm. at 
its maximum diameter. The decoration is done 
in fairly high relief and arranged in three 

‘In the drawing on Plate V the upper register 
of the relief and the hieroglyphic inscription below 
the central field have been made to project in order to 
show that the ancient craftsman treated every regis- 
ter as a separate entity. The logical beginning of the 
central scene is with the figure of the worshiper, but 
the beginnings of the sun-boat scene above and of the 
inscription below do not coincide with it. 

The drawings on Pls. IV and V have been exe- 


cuted by Miss Susan T. Richert, to whom I herewith 
express my great appreciation. 
? Von Bissing, Metallgefasse (Catalogue général des 


antiquités égyptiennes du Musée du Caire, Vol. II 
{1901}). 


horizontal registers which encircle the entire 
surface. In the narrow upper field the sun-god 
in his day-bark is adored by four baboons, and 
the evening-bark of Atum, the setting sun, is 
drawn by three jackals. The setting sun is also 
identified by the legend, “Atum, Lord of the 
Two Lands, the Heliopolitan.” A narrow strip 
decorated with a row of stars divides the upper 
register from the wider middle field. Here the 
deceased is seen in adoration before the ithy- 
phallic Amen-Re behind whom stand eight 
other gods. According to the legends incised 
above their heads, they are “Isis,” ““Neph- 
thys,” “Horus the Great, Son of Osiris,’”’ Thoth 
“Lord of Hermopolis,” “Ptah South of His 
Wall,” “Sakhmet the Great, Beloved of Ptah,” 
“Nefertem,” and “Montu.”’ One line of inscrip- 
tion divides this field from the bottom which 
is decorated by Nymphea petals (not shown in 
the drawing, but see Pl. VI). The inscription 
reads: 

“Excellent guide of him who follows his 
ways, who loves Truth, (and?) Osiris, Lord of 
Busiris, great god, foremost of the Western 
Mountain, on behalf of the Noble, Count, 
Governor of the Gate of the Southlands, 
Horudja, son of justified.” 

The translation is offered with some hesita- 
tion, for the text presents a number of diffi- 
culties. In particular, the ponderous epithet 
“excellent guide of him who follows his ways”’ 
is unfamiliar to me, and I do not know to 
which deity it refers. The designation of Osiris 
as “foremost of the Western Mountain” 
(m3nw) is also out of the ordinary. For while 
m3nw is common enough as term for the west, 
the region where the sun sets and where the 
dead dwell, the epithet “foremost of minw”’ 
applied to Osiris or any other god is very rare.* 

* Parallels are Harsaphes Anty m'nw in Annales du 
Service, IV, 284; Nefertem fAnty minw in the tomb 


of Ramesses I (Metropolitan Museum of Art Photo- 
graph No. T 1283); Re, the mysterious lion 4nty 
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The title “Governor of the Gate of the 
Southlands” has been studied.‘ “Gate”’ signi- 
fies an Egyptian border fortress. The phrasing 
of the title has the form used in the late period. 
The name of the deceased—Horudja—is com- 
mon in Saite and Ptolemaic times. His father’s 
name is unfortunately no longer legible. 

What, then, is the date of this vessel? In 
order to be able to say more than that it is 
“late,”’ it is necessary to cast a g.ance at the 
history and function of Egyptian situlae. 

Until recently it was generally believed that 
situlae do not occur before the Eighteenth 
Dynasty. The earliest of these were not 
actual objects but representations of situlae in 
a few private tombs dating from the reign of 
Tuthmosis III onward.* Actual New Kingdom 
situlae of very fine quality were found in the 
tomb of Khas.’ 

However, the Berlin Museum has published 
a situla which the scholars who examined it 
firmly hold to be a Middle Kingdom piece 
(Pl. IV, 73). It bears the prenomen of Amen- 
emhet I.° 


minw in Moret, Le rituel du culte divin journalier, 
p. 147. Similar epithets are Harakhte fry-ib m3nw 
in the tomb of Seti I (Metropolitan Museum of Art 
Photograph No. T 1310) and Nephthys jnm.t &.t 
minw in the tomb of Queen Nofertari (Oriental Insti- 
tute Photograph No. 28239). 


‘Gauthier, Annales du Service, XXII, 84ff.; 
Rowe, Annales du Service, XXXVIII, 170 and 193; 
Kees, ZAS, LXX (1934), 83 ff. 


‘For general discussions of situlae (all of them 
very brief) see Von Bissing, Metallgefasse, p. xii; 
Petrie, Metal Vases, pp. 28-29; Roeder, 
Agyptische Bronzewerke, p. 72; Baillet, Vases égyptiens 
de la collection Desnoyers (‘“Biblioth@que Egypto- 
logique,"" Vol. XVI), pp. 83 ff.; Boreux, Antiquités 
égyptiennes, II, 392-93; Blok, Acta Orientalia, 
VIII (1930), 196 ff.; Daressy, Annales du Service, 
XVII, 83; Foucart, Le d’ Amonmos, pp. 
52 ff. 


Stone and 


tombeau 


*Theban tombs No. 100 (Davies, The Tomb of 
Rekh-mi-r& at Thebes, I, 21; Vol. II, Pl. XVIII); No. 
86 (Davies, The Tombs of Menkheperrasonb, Amen- 
mosé, and Another, Pl. IV); No. 42 (Davies, op. cit., 
Pl. XXXIV); No. 89 (Wreszinski, Atlas, I, 285) 


7 Schiaparelli, La tomba intatta dell’ architetto Cha, 
pp. 84, 110, 135, 173. 


8 Fahrer durch die Staatlichen Museen, Die Agypti- 
sche Sammlung (Berlin, 1933), p. 29; Bossert, Ge- 
schichte des Kunstgewerbes, 1V, 117; Roeder, Agyptische 
Inschriften aus den Kéniglichen Museen zu Berlin, 
I, 263 and 269; Von Bissing, ZAS, LXVIII (1932), 
p. 68; Von Bissing, Agyptische Kunstgeschichte, 
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Now it is very remarkable that the situlae 
of the New Kingdom—in representation and 
in actuality—come in a variety of shapes and 
materials. The situlae depicted in the Theban 
tombs already mentioned (Nos. 42, 86, 89, and 
100) are all of the same type (Pl. IV, 1).° They 
are tall, gracefully curved, and deeply fluted. 
They have the characteristic curved handle, the 
ends of which protrude from two rings which 
are attached to the rim. The context in which 
these situlae are depicted is the presentation 
of foreign tribute, more specifically Minoan 
and Syrian tribute. This fact may raise the sus- 
picion that the situlae of this type were a 
foreign import.'® But such vessels have not been 
found in either Crete or Syria. Moreover, we 
know that the Egyptian representations of 
foreign peoples and their products must not be 
taken at their face value. It is well known that 
in these presentation scenes genuinely Egyp- 
tian vessels are mingled with the foreign types. 
The fact remains that this particular kind of 
situla is persistently associated with the for- 


Erliuterungen, p. 213; Schiifer-Andrae, Die Kunst 
des Alten Orients (ed. 1934), p. 311. I am much in- 
debted to Mr. Bernard V. Bothmer for his opinion on 
the Berlin situla and for several of the references 
to it. 


*Sources of the types of situlae shown on PI. 
IV: 1, Davies, The Tombs of Menkheperrasonb, Amen- 
most, and Another, Pl. IV; 2, Davies, The Tomd 
of Two Sculptors at Thebes, Pl. XXIII; 3, Prisse 
d’Avennes, Histoire de l'art égyptien, Vol. II, **Vases 
du tombeau de Ramsés III"’; 4, ibid.; 5, Naville, 
The Cemeteries of Abydos, Vol. I, Pl. III, 9; 6, Von 
Bissing, Metallgefasse, No. 3453; 7, Schiaparelli, 
La tomba intatta dell’ architetto Cha, p. 173; 8, Bruyére, 
Fouilles de Deir el Médineh (1928), Pl. VIII: 9, 
Schiaparelli, op. cit., p. 84; 10, Budge, The Collection 
of Egyptian Antiquities in the Possession of Lady 
Meuz, Pl. XX; 11, Mus6es Royaux d'Art et d'Histoire, 
Bruxelles, Département Egyptien, Album, Pl. 67; 
12, Petrie, Dendereh, Pl. XXIV, 10; 13, Schiifer- 
Andrae, Die Kunst des Alten Orients (ed. 1934), p. 311; 
14, Agyptische und Vorderasiatische Altertamer aus 
den Kéniglichen Museen tu Berlin, Vol. I, Pl. 51; 
15, ibid.; 16, Petrie, Dendereh, Pl. XXIV, 12; 17, ibdid., 
Pl. XXIV, 11. 

Nos. 1, 2, 5, 6, 10, 11, 12, 13, 16, and 17 have been 
drawn toascale of roughly 1 : 6 of the original size of the 
objects (or, in the case of Nos. J and 2, of the wall 
paintings), while No. 8 has a scale of 1:3. The scales 
of the remaining figures (3, 4, 7, 9, 14, and 15) are 
arbitrary, as these vessels have unfortunately been 
published without indication of size. 


1° They are considered Syrian by Montet, Les re- 
liques de l'art syrien, pp. 57-59, whose reasoning I find 
unacceptable. 
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eign tribute scenes of the New Kingdom 
tombs." The decoration and the coloring of 
these situlae suggest that they were of gold or 
silver." I think that this points to a possible 
explanation for their occurrence in these par- 
ticular scenes. They were comparatively rare 
and precious vessels and thus fittingly exhibit- 
ed in scenes in which the choice products of 
man are offered to the temple of Amun. 

A very different type of situla occurs in 
the funeral procession, which is frequently 
depicted in the private tombs since the 
latter part of the Eighteenth Dynasty. This 
situla (Pls. IV, 2, and VII, B) is a vessel in 
which neck, shoulder, and body are treated as 
distinct parts. The neck is considerably nar- 
rower than the body; the shoulder is promi- 
nent. The base is flat or slightly rounded. Such 
situlae show none of the elaborate decoration 
of the foreign tribute vessels, and the coloring 
indicates that the material was bronze.'* 

The context of the scenes in which this 
situla appears is the sprinkling of milk in the 
path of the cattle which draw the coffin. This 
is done by a man who walks near the animals 
and with one arm raised high sprinkles the 
milk by means of a whisk, while the situla is 
suspended on his other arm. The significance 
of this ceremony has been discussed by 
Foucart, who has pointed out that, despite the 
variations, abbreviations, and inaccuracies of 
the representations, the performance of the 
milk ritual is indicated in one way or another."* 

11 In addition to the Eighteenth Dynasty tombs, 
see the Twentieth Dynasty tomb of Imisiba (No. 65 
at Thebes, Wreszinski, Atlas, I, 225). See also 


Wreszinski, Atlas, II, 33 a, 6 (Karnak) and II, 157 
(Medinet Habu). 


i? E.g., Davies, Rekh-mi-r&, I, 21, and Paintings 
from the Tomb of Rekh-mi-ré&, Pi. IT. 


18 Exx.: Theban tombs No. 181 (Davies, The 
Tomb of Two Sculptors at Thebes, Pils. XXII—XXIII); 
No. 49 (Davies, The Tomb of Neferhotep at Thebdes, 
Pl. XX); No. 255 (Foucart, Le tombeau de Roy, Fig. 7); 
No. 16 (Foucart, Le tombeau de Panehsy, Fig. 3); 
No. 19 (Foucart, Le tombeau d’' Amonmos, Figs. 4-5 
and Pl. II); No. 78 (Bouriant, Le tombeau de Harm- 
habi, Pl. V); No. 55 (Davies, The Tomb of the Vizier 
Ramose, Pl. XXV); No. 217 (Davies, Two Ramesside 
Tombs, Pl. XXVIII). Some unpublished tombs with 
these scenes are listed in Foucart, Le tembeau d’ Amon- 
mos, pp. 53 ff. 

\* Le tombeau d’ Amonmos, pp. 52 ff. Often the man 
who guides the cattle merely wields a stick, and the 
aspersion is not shown at all. These funeral scenes 


Further types of New Kingdom situlae, as 
they occur in representations, remain to be 
mentioned. In the banquet scene from the 
tomb of Rekhmire a situla appears on a stand 
beside several other vessels." From the line- 
drawing it is difficult to judge what kind of 
situla this is. Its shape recalls the foreign 
tribute type, but it appears greatly simplified. 
Two other kinds are represented in the tomb 
of Ramesses IIT (Pl. IV, 3, 4)."* One has the 
cylindrical shape which is so common in the 
late period. The other has a rounded squat 
body and a splayed neck. Actual situlae com- 
parable to the latter type are also known, but 
their date is uncertain (Pl. IV, 4).!” 

In addition to the tomb representations, 
situlae are occasions:ly depicted on mortuary 
stelae of the New Kingdom. On a Ramesside 
stela in Leyden" a situla is suspended under 
the offering table; and on a fragmentary stela 
from Saqqara of about the same date two ves- 
sels which appear to be situlae hang under the 
offering table.'* On mortuary tablets of post- 
Empire date, as will be seen later, the associ- 
ation of the situla with the offering-table scene 
is fairly common. 


are also depicted in the vignettes of the New 
Kingdom papyri of the Book of the Dead: e«., 
Naville, Todtenbuch, Vol. I, Pis. III-IV. The vessels 
carried by the men who guide the animals look very 
much like our situlae, although their handles are 
rarely depicted. Compare scenes D.a. and L.e. with 
P.j. (all on Pi. III). In the latter a pottery jar 
carried in a net has been substituted. See also Lee- 
mans, Pap. égyptien funéraire hiéroglyphique T.2, 
Pl. VI, where a yellow vessel without handle is 
shown. Occasionally the misunderstanding of the 
ceremony has gone far, e.g., Boeser, Mumiensdrge des 
Neuen Reiches (3d ser.), Pl. VI, where an object 
shaped like a large menat counterpoise—evidently 
a misunderstood situla—is suspended on the man’s 
left arm which also holds a scepter. 


18 Davies, Rekh-mi-ré&, Vol. II, Pl. LXV. 


‘ Prisse d’Avennes, Histoire de l'art égyptien, 
Vol. II, ““Vases du tombeau de Ramsés III"’; Cham- 
pollion, Monuments, Vol. III, Pl. CCLIX; Rosellini, 
Monumenti civili, Pl. LIX; Lefébure, Les hypogées ro- 
yauzr de Thébes, p. 97. The shape of the squat situla 
in the drawings of Champollion and Rosellini differs 
somewhat from that of Prisse. In our drawing we have 
followed the latter. 


17 See also Von Bissing, Metallgefdese, No. 3469. 


18 Boeser, Beschreibung der aegyptischen Samm- 
lung .... in Leiden, Vol. VI, Pl. XX, 30. 


19 Quibell, Excavations at Saggara (1906-7), Pl. 
XXXVII, 1. 
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We now come to the actual situlae of the 
New Kingdom. Six fine specimens were found 
in the tomb of Kha«.*¢ Four of these belong to 
a type which we have not encountered in the 
representations and which appears to be rare. 
(One comparable specimen is in the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, New York). They 
have a tall conical shape with a rather nar- 
row neck and straight splayed sides. The 
greatest width is at the flat base (Pl. IV, 
7). Three of these are of bronze mixed with 
silver or electrum; the fourth is of alabaster. 
Two of the metal ones bear a horizontal 
band of inscription identifying the owner. The 
other two situlae from this tomb present yet 
another type. They have a cylindrical body, a 
pointed base, and no handle (Pl. IV, 9). Two 
situlae of this same type were found in the 
Aton temple at Tell el Amarna.* They bear the 
cartouches of Akhnaton. Undated examples of 
this kind, several of which probably belong to 
the New Kingdom, are also known.” In addi- 
tion, we have situlae of this shape but with a 
fixed side handle, which have been tentatively 
dated to the New Kingdom.** 

Finally, a small model situla of yet another 
shape was found in a New Kingdom tomb at 
Deir el Medineh (Pl. IV, 8),24 and another 
New Kingdom variety comes from Dendera 
(Pl. IV, 12).* 

Whatever other New Kingdom situlae there 
may be, a few conclusions can be drawn from 
the material reviewed here. (1) The situlae of 
the New Kingdom—in representations and in 
actual specimens—come in a great variety of 
forms. (2) They are either uninscribed or bear 
short inscriptions identifying the owner (or 
donor). (3) They were made of precious metals 


2° Schiaparelli, op. cit., pp. 84, 110, 135, 173 

2 Frankfort, JEA, XIII (1927), 210 and PI. 
XLVI. A small gold situla of this type bearing the 
name of Meket-Aton is in the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art 

2 Von Bissing, Metallgefdsse, No. 3488; Petrie, 
Stone and Metal Vases, Pl. XX XIX, 28-29; Randall- 
Maciver-Mace, El Amrah and Abydos, Pl. XLVI 
and p. 72 (from a tomb believed to belong to the 
Eighteenth Dynasty); Roeder, Agyptische Bronze- 
werke, Pl. 38, c, d, and p. 72. 

28 Von Bissing, op. cit., Nos. 3489 and 3490 

* Bruyére, Fouilles de Deir el Médineh (1928), 
Pl. VIII and p. 58. 

26 Petrie, Dendereh, Pl. XXIV, 10. 


or of bronze, and there is at least one example 
of alabaster. (4) With the exception of the 
cylindrical type, all situlae exhibit the char- 
acteristic curved handle the ends of which pro- 
trude from the rings which are attached to the 
rim. The cylindrical ones either have this 
handle, or a fixed side handle, or no handle at 
all. , 

As to their function, it is clear that situlae 
are ceremonial vessels used in the temple as 
well as in the mortuary cult of the private 
tomb. Their use in the temple is indicated by 
the Amarna situlae which were actually found 
in the ruins of the Aton temple, by the royal 
names on these and on the Middle Kingdom 
situla, and even by the foreign tribute scenes, 
for itis to the temple of Amun that the tribute 
is delivered. Furthermore, there is some good 
textual evidence. Twice in the inscriptions of 
Tuthmosis III milk vessels of precious metal 
which the king dedicated to the temple of 
Amun are mentioned, and in one of the two 
instances the determinative of the word used 
for “milk vessel” is not the ordinary milk jar 
but the situla.?’ 

The connection of situlae with the private 
mortuary cult is equally clear. They are found 
in the tombs, and they are depicted in the 
funeral procession as well as in the offering 
scene. These two scenes establish the situla in 
two different functions: in the aspersion of 
milk on the path of the funeral procession and 
in the offering of drink to the deceased. 

Now, the sprinkling of milk in front of the 
coffin, whatever its exact significance, has to 
do with the dead man’s journey into the be- 
yond.?* On the other hand, the offering of a 
liquid as drink to the deceased effects his 
body’s revivification and sustenance. In the 
ceremony of revivification, as we know it from 
the Pyramid Texts and many other sources, 


* Strictly defined, situlae are ceremonial metal 
buckets witn a movable curved handle, but the term 
is generally used in a broader sense to include varieties 
such as cylindrical metal vessels without handle or 
even a stone replica of the metal form such as the 
alabaster situla from the tomb of Kha‘. It is note- 
worthy that cylindrical situlae without handle are not 
uncommon among the bronzes of Luristan. For refer- 
ences to these see Kantor, JNES, V (1946), 237, 
n. 20. 

27 Urk. IV: 172, 12; 743, 15. 

28 Cf. Foucart, op. cit., pp. 52 ff. 
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water is the primary liquid, and milk plays a 
minor part.?® But as a regular food offering to 
the revived dead, milk takes its place at the 
side of water, wine, and beer.*® In addition to 
the offering of drink as nourishment, the liba- 
tion of a liquid over the offering table consti- 
tutes an act of purification. But in this cere- 
mony water is the main (if not the sole) 
agent.*! 

However, the aspects of revivification, sus- 
tenance, and purification overlap and inter- 
mingle to a considerable extent. Furthermore, 
the offering scenes are often not explicit. For 
these reasons I find it impossible to agree with 
the suggestion repeatedly put forward that the 
situla is essentially a ceremonial milk vessel 
which is secondarily used for water offerings.* 
It has also been claimed that the word for 
“situla” is mhr or mhn, which is the common 
term for “‘milk vessel.’’** Support for this 
claim is to be found in the two passages from 
the inscriptions of Tuthmosis III which have 
already been referred to.** However, these 
passages establish no more than that situlae 
in their function as milk containers were called 
“milk jars.” At the most it could be argued 
that a certain type of situla, namely, the 
broad-shouldered, narrow-necked shape which 
is depicted in the funeral processions is pri- 
marily a milk vessel because of its regular ap- 
pearance in the milk-sprinkling ceremony. But 
in the late period this type is frequently 
depicted in the offering-table scene, and in 


** An instance in which the revivifying power of 
water is also ascribed to milk is Pyr. 734 


* From the Nineteenth Dynasty onward milk 
is usually included in the offering formula of the pri- 
vate mortuary stelae. 


* According to Junker (Das Gétterdekret aber das 
Abaton, pp. 107f.), it is only in the Osiris cult on 
Philae and in Nubian temple scenes, which derive 
their inspiration from Philae, that milk takes the 
place of water in the purification of royal offerings. 

“So Bruyére, op. cit., p. 58; Foucart, op. cit., 
pp. 55-56; Wolf in Bossert, Geschichte des Kunstge- 
werbes, IV, 117 and 119 


* Daressy, Annales du Service, XVII, 83. Baillet’s 
Suggestion (op. cit., pp. 91-92) that the word for 
situla was hr must be ruled out, as this word occurs 
only in late Ethiopian inscriptions 

* Urk. IV: 172, 12; 743, 15. But see also Urk. IIT: 
123, where ‘‘milk vessels of silver’ are listed twice, 
and in both instances the determinatives for mhn are 
not situlae. 


most instances these scenes are not explicit 
enough to permit the identification of the 
liquid offered in the situla. There is a further 
difficulty. The shape of the situlae depicted in 
the milk aspersion scenes is but rarely matched 
by actual specimens.* The depicted type has 
its greatest width at the shoulder (Pl. IV, 2), 
whereas most actual situlae which are simi- 
lar in so far as they have a narrow neck, a 
broad shoulder, and 4 flat or slightly rounded 
base, broaden from the shoulder downward 
(Pl. IV, 13-15). If we assume that despite this 
difference the two forms may be treated as one 
type—in view of the fact that all other shapes 
of situlae are entirely different—we encounter 
yet another factor which argues against the 
“milk vessel’’ definition, and that is the fact 
that in the late period many situlae of this type 
bear the “‘cool water” formula. 

It should also not be forgotten that, while 
a certain type of vessel may become associated 
with one particular liquid, such as the round 
bowls in which the king offers wine to the 
deity, others are used with less discrimination. 
For instance, mensa-jars, which look exactly 
like hes-jars, are frequently used for milk offer- 
ings; but they are, according to the Wodrter- 
buch, water jars also used for beer and milk.* 
And in Theban tomb No. 88 (Pehsukher) wine, 
beer, and milk are offered in the same vessels, 
i.e., deep concave-sided bowls.*’ 

The fact that the situlae of the New King- 
dom appear in a variety of forms and contexts 
should caution us against assuming a single 
primary function for all of them. If one type 
may have been designed primarily for use in 
milk ceremonies, other types may have had a 
different origin. It is, for instance, very likely 
that the cylindrical situlae are direct replicas 
in metal of a common pottery form of the 
Eighteenth Dynasty.** This pottery form 

3* One such example is Von Bissing, Metallgefdsse, 
No. 3468, tentatively dated to the New Kingdom. 

* For mensa-jars in milk offerings see Moret, 
Rituel, pp. 24-25. Other references in Woérterbuch, 
Belegstellen, I1, 88, 9. 

*7See Virey, Le tombeau de Pehsukher, ““Mém 
Miss. Fr.,"" Vol. V, p. 298, Fig. 10 (= Oriental 
Institute fleld neg. No. 6144). 


* Cf. Von Bissing, Metallgefasse, p. xii; Petrie, 


Stone and Metal Vases, p. 29; Randall-Maciver-Mace, 
El Amrah and Abydos, p. 72. 
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comes in different sizes and is used as a drink- 
ing jar, as a vessel for storing liquids, and as 
one from which liquids are poured into drink- 
ing cups.** In short, the evidence from the New 
Kingdom, while clearly indicating the general 
place of situlae in tomb and temple ceremonies, 
suggests neither a single derivation nor a pri- 
mary function but rather a multiple origin and 
a multiplicity of functions. 

From the end of the New Kingdom onward 
the number of situlae, in representation and in 
actuality, increases greatly. One important 
source of information is provided by the paint- 
ed wooden tablets which now often take the 
place of the stone stelae. These tablets, the 
date of which will be discussed later, have a 
very simple and standardized scheme of repre- 
sentation: A single worshiper, man or woman, 
consecrates a table with offerings to a god who 
is enthroned opposite the standing person. The 
arch of the tablet is filled by the winged sun- 
disk. A few lines of inscription, in vertical 
columns above the figures or in horizontal 
lines below, contain standard formulas. The 
situlae, clearly marked by their curved handle, 
their shape, and the brown coloring, are sus- 
pended under the offering table or stand upon 
the table (Pl. VII, A“). Their suspension 
under the table, or on the arm of the wor- 
shiper, is by means of a string or wire which is 
attached to the curved handle. This method 
has already been encountered in the New 
Kingdom representations.“ On some of the 


** It can be seen in any corpus of New Kingdom 
pottery and on numerous reliefs. For a fine specimen 
in faience which bears the cartouches of Akhnaton 
see Catalogue of the MacGregor Collection, Pl. V, No. 
268. 


40 Exx.: Quibell, The Ramesseum, Pl. XX, 4 (= 
Oriental Institute No. 1351); ibid., Pls. X XI, 8, and 
II, 5; Wijngaarden, Beschreibung der aegyptischen 
Sammlung. . in Leiden, Vol. XIV (Grabtafeln und 
Osirisfiguren), Pl. V, 17; Hilton Price, Catalogue of 
Egyptian Antiquities, p. 214, No. 2015. 

“ The illustrations comprising Pl. VII are drawn 
from the following sources: A, Painted wooden stela 
from Thebes, Oriental Institute No. 1351; B, Detail 
of funeral scene from tomb of Amenmose (Theban 
tomb No. 19), by courtesy of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York; C, Stela from Akhmim, 
Cairo No. 22114, from Kamal, Stéles ptolémaiques et 
romaines, Pl. XXXIV. 

“E.g., Davies, Tomb of Two Sculptors, P's. 
XXII-XXIII; Boeser, Beschreibung der aeg. Samm- 
lung .... in Leiden, Vol. VI, Pl. XX, 30. 
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tablets the deity is standing .rather than 
seated. Otherwise the scheme is the same. A 
more important variation is the substitution 
of two or more standing deities for the single 
god.* In addition to the wooden tablets, the 
mortuary stone stelae also exhibit the situla in 
the context of the offering scene; and the same 
is true for royal reliefs. ** 

In most of these representations the situlae 
have a long narrow neck, a broad shoulder, and 
a flat base. On a Ptolemaic stela in The Hague 
a situla of different shape is depicted promi- 
nently. It has a broad tubular body without 
neck and a pointed base ending in a knob.* 
Yet another type occurs on late Meroitic 
monuments, which depict situlae in great pro- 
fusion. They are egg-shaped, i.e., have a 
cylindrical body narrowing at the neck and a 
rounded base.“ 

When we compare these representations with 
the actual situlae of the late period, we see that 
the reliefs give fairly accurate copies of some 
of the types. At least four principal types of 
actual situlae may be distinguished: (1) A 
tubular vessel with round base sometimes end- 
ing in a foot. This shape comes in fairly large 
sizes (Pl. IV, 10-11). (11) A vessel with narrow 
neck, distinct shoulder, and flat or slightly 
rounded base (Pl. IV, 14-15). As has already 
been stated, this kind is comparable to, though 
not identical with, the situlae depicted in the 
funeral processions and in many offering 
scenes. It must now be added that the actual 


** Exx. with situlae: Hilton Price, Catalogue of 
Egyptian Antiquities, p. 215, No. 2018, with situla 
standing on the ground; Wijngaarden, op. cit., Pl. I, 4, 
where the situla is the vessel from which libation is 
poured; Petrie, The Tombs of the Courtiers, Pl 
XXXII, 9, with single standing deity and situla 
suspended on the worshiper’s arm. 

44 Exx.: Von Bissing, Denkmdler dgyptischer Skulp- 
tur, Pl. 98; Kamal, Stéles ptolémaiques et romaines (Cat- 
ro, Catalogue général), No. 22041; ibid., No. 22022, 
where two vessels which probably are situlae are 
carried on a pole; Mogensen, La collection égyptienne 
de la Glyptothéque Ny Carlsberg, Pl. CXVII, No. 
A 768; Junker, Das Gétterdekret iber das Abaton, p 10, 
Fig. 2; p. 16, Fig. 4; p. 20, Fig. 6; and p. 52, Fig. 17; 
Gauthier, Le temple de Kalabchah, Vol. Il, Pils 
XXII A, XXVII A, XXXII B, XC, and XCI 


48 Acta Orientalia, Vol. VIII (1930), Pl. IV. Fora 
narrow shape with knobbed base see Kamal, Tables 
d’ offrandes (Cairo, Catalogue général), No. 23217 

“ Lepsius, Denkmdler, V, Pls. 16, 21, 22, 26, 27, 
30, 31, 32, 34, 47, 50, 53. 
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specimens show a good deal of variation in the 
shape of the body, as can be seen in our draw- 
ings. They also vary in size and in manner of 
decoration. If we nevertheless treat them as 
one type, we do so because their prominent 
shoulder is a distinctive feature which sepa- 
rates them from all other types. (III) A nar- 
row cylindrical vessel with pointed base some- 
times ending in a knob or in a foot shaped like 
a miniature stand. Situlae of this type are 
mostly rather small (Pl.,IV, 16-17). (IV) A 
broader (sometimes bulging) cylindrical vessel 
with pointed base ending in a knob (PI. IV, 6). 
The differentiation in shapes is accom- 
panied by a more or less consistent differenti- 
ation in decoration. Type I is decorated by en- 
graving. Scenes and text, or text only, cover 
the major part of the surface, leaving the rim 
and the base free and thus forming a central 
field which is usually bordered by a row of 
stars at the top and a plain horizontal line be- 
low. The decoration encircles the body or is 
limited to one side of the vessel. The text con- 
sists mainly of the libation formula, and the 
scenes are similarly standardized. The de- 
ceased receives libation (often also incense) 
from man or deity, or he presents a similar 
offering to the gods. Either the first scene oc- 
curs alone, or both scenes are shown together.” 
Type II is decorated either by engraving or 
in relief. The engraved scenes resemble those 
of Type I, while the relief decoration ap- 
proaches that of Type III in arrangement and 
in choice of motifs.“ 
The narrow cylindrical vessels of Type III 
‘*? Exx.: Mond-Myers, The Bucheum, I, 98; II, 22; 
Vol. Ill, Pls. LXXXIV, LXXXV, and CLXI; 
Gauthier, BIFAO, VI (1908), 145-46 and Pl. IV; 
Budge, The Collection of Egyptian Antiquities in the 
Possession of Lady Meuz, Pl. XX, No. 71; Von 
Bissing, Metallgefasse, Nos. 3447-51; Chronique 
d’ Egypte, 1927, p. 35, and Bulletin des Musées Royauz 
d'Art et d'Histoire (Bruxelles), 1929, p. 80; also 
Bruxelles, Mus6es Royaux, etc., Album (1934), Pl. 67, 
and Acta Orientalia, VIII, 205 ff. (these are four 
publications of the same Brussels situla); Pierret, Re- 


cueil d'inacriptions inédites du Musée Egyptien du 
Louvre, II, 113 ff. 


‘*Exx.: Agyptische und Vorderasiatische Alterta- 
mer .... Berlin, Vol. I, Pl. 51; Breccia, Alerandrea 
ad Aegyptum, p. 165; Quibell, Excavations at Saqqara 
(1905-6), Pl. XX XI, 4; Von Bissing, Metallgefasse, 
No. 3455; ibid. without decoration No. 3456. For 
situlae of this shape in the diminutive size of faience 
amulets see Petrie, A mulets, Pl. V, 70 b, c, d. 


are characterized by relief decoration which 
encircles the entire surface and is arranged in 
several horizontal registers. The scenes at the 
rim and in the central field recur with minor 
variations on almost all situlae of this type. In 
the top register the sun-god in his day-bark is 
adored by baboons, while his night-bark is 
drawn by jackals. In the wider middle field the 
deceased is seen worshiping a number of deities 
led by the ithyphallic Amen-Re. Below this 
scene there may be another narrow register 
filled with varying subsidiary figures. The in- 
scriptions, if any, consist of short legends 
identifying the gods and the deceased. Situlae 
of this type are very numerous.“ 

Type IV, which is less common, bears little 
or no decoration.” 

Some exceptions to the standard schemes of 
decoration which distinguish the four types 
must now be pointed out. (1) The libation for- 
mula is usually not found on the narrow cylin- 
drical situlae of Type III, but a brief version of 
the formula is incised on the neck of Cairo 
situla No. 3463; and a small situla of this shape 
in the Oriental Institute (No. 10665) has a 
lengthy libation formula in incised hieroglyphs 
and no relief decoration at all. Another de- 
parture from the standard scheme can be seen 
on the Brussels situla, which belongs to Type I 
but has the lotus pattern and the horizontal 
strip of text which are usually associated with 
Type IIL. 

This survey of types and variations is neces- 
sarily tentative and incomplete. It aims at no 
more than pointing out a number of basic dif- 
ferentiations which must be noted in any 
classification of situlae." It should also contrib- 

** Exx.: Von Bissing, Metallgefasse, Nos. 3462- 
67; Mond-Myers, The Bucheum, Vol. Ll, Pils. 
LXXXIV, 3, and CLXI; Petrie, Dendereh, Pl. XXIV, 
11 and 12; Leemans, Monuments égyptiens, I, Pl 
XXXIX, 35 a, 6, and 31 a, 6; Lanzone, Dizionario di 


mitologia egisia, Pil. XXIV ter; Fabretti-Rossi- 
Lanzone, Regio Museo di Torino, pp. 434-35. 


*° Exx.: Von Bissing, Metallgefasse, Nos. 3453, 
3457, 3460; Petrie, Dendereh, Pl. XXIV, 13 


‘In passing, we must reject the suggestion made 
by Boreux (Antiquités égyptiennes, Il, 392-93) and 
repeated by Foucart (Le tombeau d' Amonmos, p. 59, 
n. 3) that the representations on the situlae allow us 
to distinguish the situlae that served in the temples 
from those that belonged to the private funerary 
cult. This is not the case, for all the scenes, whether 
engraved or in relief, depict the owner of the vessel 
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ute something to the difficult problem of dat- 
ing. In individual cases a situla may be dated 
with a fair amount of precision on the strength 
of stylistic or epigraphic characteristics. But, 
on the whole, the dating of situlae (and other 
objects of the late period) is a hazardous un- 
dertaking. 

A comparison of the main late-period types 
with those of the New Kingdom reveals con- 
tinuity as well as change. The fluted foreign 
tribute type of the New Kingdom reliefs has 
disappeared. The broad-shouldered, narrow- 
necked form continues to be prominent. The 
narrow cylindrical shape with pointed base, 
which in the New Kingdom was undecorated 
and did not always have a handle, now usually 
has the curved handle and relief decoration. 
The broad tubular shape with rounded base, 
for which I know no New Kingdom prototype 
except the painting from the tomb of Ramesses 
IIT, comes in large, well-made specimens and 
is covered with engraved scenes and texts. In 
general, the addition of libation texts and 
ritual scenes constitutes the main innovation 
of the late period. 

The libation texts of the situlae have the 
form often called “Saite,” which differs in cer- 
tain respects from the libation formula as it ap- 
appears in the Old, Middle, and New King- 
doms.® “‘Saite”’ so used means little more than 
“late”; and only an exhaustive study of all 
libation texts of the late period could deter- 
mine whether an exact differentiation of pre- 
worshiping the gods in the same manner as on the 
private mortuary stelae. Hence all these situlae are 
associated with the private funerary cult, and it is 


not from such scenes that the use of situlae in the 
temple ritual is to be deduced. 


® Some examples of the libation formula: Old 
Kingdom, Blackman, ZAS, L (1912), 69 ff.; Middle 
Kingdom, De Buck, The Egyptian Coffin Texts, I, 275, 
291, 298; see also Blackman, ZAS, XLVII (1910), 
122 ff.; New Kingdom, Von Bissing, Recueil de 
travaux, XXV (1903), 119-20, and Recueil de travauz, 
XXX (1908), 180ff.; Davies, Rekh-mi-ré‘, Pl 
LXXVIII; Daressy, Annales du Service, XVII, 99; 
Saite and Persian, Maspero, Annales du Service, I, 
173, and Annales du Service, V, 82-83; Von Bissing, 
Recueil de travaux, XXIII (1901), 41 ff.; Hecker, 
ZAS, LXXIII (1937), 36 ff.; Moret, Catalogue du 
Musée Guimet, pp. 131 ff.; Kamal, Tables d’offrandes 
(Cairo, Catalogue général), Nos. 23099 and 23112; 
Ptolemaic, Kamal, op. cit., Nos. 23121, 23122, 23127, 
23151, 23155, 23162, 23233, and 23241; Junker, 
Die Stundenwachen in den Osirismysterien, pp. 68 ff. 
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Saite, Saite, and post-Saite versions of that 
formula is possible. Such a study could not be 
undertaken within the framework of this 
article. Hence our criteria for closer dating of 
the situlae must come from their decorations 
and from such inscriptional elements as appear 
to be datable. 

Cairo situla No. 3463 offers a good starting- 
point, for it bears the cartouche of Apries. This 
situla is of the decorated cylindrical type to 
which our own situla (Or. Inst. No. 11395) also 
belongs. Hence we know that situlae of this 
class definitely occur in the Twenty-sixth 
Dynasty. A word must now be said about their 
representational motifs. 

The sun-god in his day- and night-barks. 
Representations of the rising sun and of the 
sun-god sailing in his day-bark are common 
since the New Kingdom. They appear on tomb 
walls, stelae, funerary papyri, and coffins. 
Among the creatures who adore the sun at his 
rising, the apes figure prominently. Thus the 
adoration of the sun-boat by baboons, which 
is regularly depicted on the situlae of this type, 
is a well-known and widely applied motif. It 
ranges from the New Kingdom to the Greco- 
Roman period. The situation is somewhat dif- 
ferent with regard to representations of the 
setting sun. Several royal tombs of the New 
Kingdom have a design showing the sun-god 
in his daily and in his nightly forms—as scarab 
beetle and as ram-headed man. In addition, the 
nightly appearance is elaborated in twelve dif- 
ferent scenes corresponding to the twelve hours 
of the sun’s nightly journey as they are de- 
scribed in the compilations known as the 
“Book of What Is in the Netherworld.’’ While 
few tombs and papyri depict or describe all 
twelve stations, many tombs, stelae, and coffins 
represent the sun-god in one or another of his 
nightly forms. And just as the baboons adore 
the rising sun,®* the jackals appear in repre- 
sentations of the setting sun; and in the fourth 
hour of the night they draw the sun-boat. 
However, the motif of the jackals drawing the 
sun-boat did not become as common as the 
adoration scene in which the apes figure; it 
makes an occasional appearance on late sar- 


8 This includes the sun rising in the underworld 
(see Schiifer, ZAS, LXXI [1935], 17 ff.). 
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cophagi,** but, on the whole, it remains rare. 
Hence in this case the situla-makers were apply- 
ing a less common (and distinctly mortuary) 
motif and making it an integral part of their 
repertoire. 

The central field of the situlae consists, as 
we have seen, of an adoration scene in which 
the deceased faces a row of standing deities, 
first of which is Min or rather the ithyphallic 
Amen-Re, for this is the name which is usually 
engraved above his figure. The predominance 
of this god in these scenes deserves to be noted 
but is not easily explained.* There are a great 
many Greco-Roman mortuary stelae on which 
Min figures in the same dominant position, but 
most of these come from Akhm‘m, the center 
of Min worship. On stelae from other cities 
Osiris continues to be the pre-eminent deity. 
It is, of course, possible that the predominance 
of the ithyphallic god is due to the very natural 
association of a god representing generative 
force with a vessel which functions in the con- 
text of revivification. But if this idea had been 
uppermost in the minds of the craftsmen, we 
would expect to see it applied to situlae as a 
whole rather than to the decorative scheme of 
this particular type of situlae. Perhaps we 
should say that revivification could be sym- 
bolized in a number of ways. One was to depict 
the libation as performed by a priest; another 
was to show the goddess Nut (or some other 
deity) pouring the revivifying drink; and a 
third was to depict the god who embodied gen- 
erative power. 

When we consider the arrangement and style 
of this central adoration scene, we cannot fail 
to realize its very striking resemblance to the 
representational scheme of Saite and Greco- 

« Exx.: V. Schmidt, Levende og déde i det gamle 
Aegypten, Album, p. 156, No. 862, and p. 231, Nos. 
1324-25. On the jackals in the fourth hour of the 
night see Jéquier, Le livre de ce qu'il y a dans l' Hadés, 
pp. 65-66. Other textual references to the jackals who 
draw the sun-god in Baillet, Vases égyptiens de la 
collection Desnoyers, p. 84. For jackals drawing the 
boat of the dead see Schmidt, op. cit., p. 152, No. 799, 
and p. 196, No. 1108; also Moret, Sarcophages de 


Vépoque bubastite & l'époque saite (Cairo, Catalogue 


général), Pl. XX XIX, No. 41040. 


* Blok (Acta Orientalia, VIII, 204-5) has dis- 
cussed it, but I cannot adopt his idea that a specifi- 
cally Akhmimic development of the ritual of revivifi- 


cation through water accounts for the presence of 
Min 


id 


Roman mortuary stelae. On Saite, and even 
more so on Ptolemaic, private stelae a row of 
standing deities facing the deceased worshiper 
is the outstanding motif which constitutes the 
main scene. The remaining space is filled with 
subsidiary motifs, among which the two boats 
of the sun-god are a favorite. I believe that 
this regular, monotonous, and even tedious 
line-up of standing deities being adored by the 
deceased can be shown to be a scheme not older 
than the Saite period and to have reached its 
widest application in Ptolemaic times (see PI. 
VII, C).* The scheme is, of course, also used 
on other types of funerary monuments and in 
mortuary papyri in the same manner in which 
the adoration scene of the New Kingdom per- 
vades tomb reliefs, sarcophagi, and the papyri 
of the Book of the Dead. The main difference 
between the two is that in the adoration scene 
of the New Kingdom the figures are few and 
form a closely knit group, while the Saite and 
Greco-Roman scheme appears as a horizontal 
band pattern which could be extended or 
shortened according to the space available and 
which could with ease be transferred to the 
cylindrical surface of the situlae. 

Further similarities between the relief 
decoration of the situlae and that of Saite and 
Ptolemaic mortuary stelae are (1) the framing 
of the adoration scene by a row of stars sym- 
bolizing the sky and (2) the identification of 
each standing deity by a short vertical column 
of hieroglyphs incised above the figures. It is 
especially remarkable that on many Greco- 
Roman stelae these text columns are written 
on small rectangular cases of raised relief, and 
these same rectangles which bear the names 


It contrasts with the New Kingdom scheme of 
the adoration scene of private funerary monuments— 
we are not concerned here with royal reliefs—which 
consists of a closed group dominated by two or three 
figures: a deity, enthroned or standing, and one or two 
worshipers. Other figures, such as a goddess standing 
behind the enthroned Osiris, are subsidiary. The 
transition from the one scheme to the other was, I 
believe, not fully accomplished before the Twenty- 
sixth Dynasty. A demonstration of this cannot be 
given in this article, but perusal of any collection of 
New Kingdom and late period private stelae will 
elucidate the contrast. This does not mean that no 
New Kingdom stelae ever have a horizontal line-up 
of standing deities and worshipers, nor that the simple 
and compact adoration scene never occurs in the late 
period 
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regularly appear on our situlae. The row of 
stars as a border pattern, which also occurs on 
the broad tubular situlae (Type I), is wide- 
spread on various kinds of late period monu- 
ments, especially on Ptolemaic ones. All these 
features can be seen on the Ptolemaic stela re- 
produced on Plate VII, C. 

This close agreement between the situlae 
with relief decoration and the funerary stelae 
of Saite and later date indicates, I believe, that 
the situlae of this type range from Saite to 
Roman times but do not precede the Twenty- 
sixth Dynasty.*’ For our own situla this range 
may be narrowed to exclude a Roman or a late 
Ptolemaic date, but there seems to be no way 
of deciding whether the vessel is Saite or early 
Ptolemaic. 

The question now arises whether we can 
bridge the gap between the end of the New 
Kingdom and the Twenty-sixth Dynasty by 
situlae of other types. The wooden mortuary 
tablets, which were our first source of informa- 
tion for the occurrence of situlae after the New 
Kingdom, depicted situlae of the narrow- 
necked, broad-shouldered type. There can be 
little doubt that many of these tablets are pre- 
Saite. They are often attributed to the Twen- 
ty-second Dynasty, and this date is plausible 
for many of them; others, however, are dis- 
tinctly later. I believe that those tablets which 
have a simple and compact offering scene 
based on a single (usually seated) deity and 
one or two worshipers are in the tradition of 
the New Kingdom and, excepting those that 
have definitely “late” features, are attribut- 
able to the period from the end of the New 
Kingdom to about the Twenty-fifth Dynasty. 
If so, situlae of the type depicted on them must 
have existed in this pre-Saite period, but I do 
not know any actual specimens which should 
be thus dated. 

Such important pieces as the large Buche- 
um, Brussels, and Louvre situlae, which, to- 
gether with the Lady Meux and the Diraé« Abu 
n-Naga specimens, belong to the tubular 

57 The personal names on these situlae cannot be 
adduced as proof that ‘“‘the mass of small situlae 
are of the XXIInd to XXVIth dynasties’ (so 


Petrie, Stone Metal p. 29), for these 
names range well down to the Greco-Roman period. 


and Vases, 


58 See above, n. 47. 
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type which bears engraved libation scenes and 
texts, seem to date from the Twenty-sixth 
Dynasty onward. The owner of the Lady 
Meux situla was a steward Sheshonq whose 
daughter’s name was Nitocris. The Bucheum 
situla, of which its excavators tell us that it 
came from a pre-Ptolemaic level, belonged to a 
scribe of Amun named P3di-imn-nb-nSwt-Bwy 
whose mother’s name was Nhm.§-r‘Bwy. And 
the Louvre situla was made for a First Prophet 
of Amun, Osoruer, whose mother’s name was 
also Nhm.s-r@wy. This female name occurs 
elsewhere but not often enough to indicate a 
wide range.*? The name of Amun on the 
Bucheum situla is spelled with the sign of the 
obelisk i I have not found this spelling on 


pre-Saite monuments, but it occurs on statues 
of Amen-priests the post-Saite date of which is 
certain in some cases and hardly doubtful in 
others. One of these Amen-priests is the 
Osoruer of the Louvre situla; another was a 
priest of the temple of Nectanebo I named 
Nesmin. A third, also called Nesmin, lived at 
the beginning of the Ptolemaic period.” 
Again, Nesmin is the name of the owner 
of the Brussels situla which resembles the 
Louvre situla in one very important respect— 
both depict the goddess Nut in the sycamore, 
and in both instances the goddess is drawn 


full face with arms raised symmetrically and 


holding libation vessels. Such frontal drawing 
of the entire figure is rather unusual.™ 

A peculiarity of the Bucheum situla for 
which I know no parallel is the phrasing of the 
libation text which begins with iw n.k mw in- 
stead of the usual kbh.k ipn or mn n.k kbhk& 
ipn and differs throughout from the standard 
elements of the libation formula. 

The occurrence of the libation formula on 
these large tubular, and on many of the broad- 
shouldered, situlae once more raises the ques- 
tion of the liquid which the situlae are meant 
to contain. The libation formula never ceased 
to be a “cool water’ formula; instances in 

5*See Legrain, Annales du Service, VII, 38 ff. 
Other references in Ranke, Personennamen, p. 208. 
Legrain, Annales du Service, VII, 38ff., 
and Daressy, Annales du Service, X XII, 265-66 

* For another occurrence, this time on the mummy 
case of one Petamenophis, see Lanzone, Dizionarie 
di mitologia egizia, I, 400; Vol. II, Pl. CLIV. 


60 See 
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which kbhw, “cool water” or “‘water libation,”’ 
denotes a milk libation are exceptional.® On 
the other hand, some of the unpublished 
situlae depict the goddesses Nut or Hathor 
suckling the deceased." I do not know what 
texts accompany these scenes. If they are “cool 
water” texts, two explanations are possible. 
We may take the scenes literally and conclude 
that the milk symbolism indicates a milk offer- 
ing and that the use of the “cool water’’ text is 
a departure from the rule comparable to the 
usage of the Philae sanctuary. Or we may take 
the texts literally and deduce that water is 
being offered but that the symbolism of re- 

«Cf. Junker, Das Gétterdekret 
pp. 10 ff. 


*s According to Foucart, Le tombeau d’ Amonmos, 
pp. 58-59. 


ber das Abaton, 
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vivification is expressed in terms of birth and 
growth under the care of a mother-goddess 
rather than in terms of restoration of the 
water which exuded from the body of Osiris, 
as the usual libation formula describes it.®* In 
any case, the scenes and texts of the situlae of 
the late period, although they provide addi- 
tional indications as to the functions of these 
vessels, retain a measure of ambiguity. Perhaps 
a more precise definition of their role will be 
arrived at when the large amount of unpub- 
lished material has been made available. 


MrraiaM LicHTHEIM 
ORIENTAL INSTITUTE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


* On the meaning of libation see especially Black- 
man, Recueil de travaux, XX XAX (1921), 44 ff 





EDITORIAL NOTE 


|The Editor sincerely regrets that publication of the two following notes has been so long delayed. 
Mrs. Hildegard Lewy’s criticisms of an article published by Pierre M. Purves in JNES, IV, No. 2 
(April, 1945), 68 ff. were submitted to the Journal in May and June of 1945. Following standard prac- 
tice, these criticisms were forwarded to Dr. Purves, who had just been released from military service 
and who wrote the second note below in July of the same year. Dr. Purves then accepted an appoint- 
ment overseas under the auspices of the United States Department of State. When the Editor noted 
certain inconsistencies in Dr. Purves’ reply, he had no alternative but to hold up publication of both 
notes until the author could twice be contacted abroad—a proceeding that consumed a considerable 
amount of time. Only now, at long last, can the two notes be published simultaneously, in justice to 
both authors; but the reader is asked to bear in mind the date of their composition. From the stand- 
point of the Journal, however, the present exchange of views concludes discussion of the immediate 
subject.—Tue Eprror.] 


A PROPOS OF NUZI REAL PROPERTY 


HILDEGARD LEWY 


N A recent number of this Journal, Pierre M. 
Purves published an article entitled “Com- 
mentary on Nuzi Real Property in the Light 
of Recent Studies,’ in which, reviewing some 
recent studies in the field of land tenure in 


Nuzi, he deals in some detail with a mono- 
graph of mine on “The Nuzian Feudal Sys- 


do 


tem.’’? Unfortunately Purves read only 81 
pages of my 133-page study. He, therefore, at- 
tributes to me a number of views which I do not 
hold and likewise gives an inadequate presen- 
tation of those views which I do maintain. 
Since the readers of his article will naturally 
have concluded that Purves was acquainted 
with my entire monograph, I wish to correct at 
least the most serious among his allegations. 

1. On page 74, Purves claims that my “con- 
clusions concerning the role of the false adcp- 
tion with the ilku clause” encouraged me ‘“‘to 
attribute the same function to the false adop- 
tions which leave the i/ku unmentioned.” In 
my chapter iv (entitled ‘““The Adoption Docu- 
ments without the J/ku Clause,” pp. 297-311), 
I discuss in great detail the fundamental dif- 
ferences between those two groups of adoption 
documents. 

2. Likewise on page 74, Purves criticizes me 


1 JNES, IV, No. 2 (April, 1945), 68-86. 


? Published in Orientalia (N.S.), XI (1942), 1—40; 
209-50; and 297-349. 


for having failed to pay attention to those 
adoption documents, in which, “as Steele 
points out, the word Simu, ‘price,’ is used in 
referring to giStu.”” On pages 297 ff. of my 
study, I devote no less than six pages to the 
discussion and interpretation of those cases; in 
fact, no contradiction exists between Steele’s 
results and mine. 

3. On page 76, Purves alleges (without, of 
course, being able to quote any references) 
that “Mrs. Lewy believes that i$piku and ilku 
are the same.” Actually, I render i8piku by 
“produce of a plot of land” (see, inter alia, 
pp. 19 and 40), while I define i/ku throughout 
as “feudal service.” According to my results, 
the feudal service (ilku) consists, in the first 
place, in the rendering of military service (see, 
e.g., pp. 10-11 and 215 with n. 6 of my study) 
and, in the second, in the payment of a tax in 
kind for which latter the tenant used, of 
course, the i8piku (produce) of his field (see, 
e.g., p. 220 of my study). 

4. Finally, I am said to have described the 
adoption form when used in connection with 
an enfeoffment as a “subterfuge” (so Purves, 
p. 74) or an “evasion” (so p. 78). In fact, my 
study was written precisely for the purpose of 
refuting the well-known hypothesis which, by 
interpreting the adoption documents with or 
without the i/ku clause as a “subterfuge,” im- 
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putes to the peoples of the ancient Near East, 
renowned for their straight and logical think- 
ing, the corrupt public moral of a recent past. 
According to the results attained on pages 23- 
24 of my monograph, the adoption form, when 
used in connection with an act of infeodation, 
far from being a subterfuge, was a legal means 
of counteracting the consequences of the law of 
usucaption by virtue of which a person be- 
came the owner of the plot of land he had 


tilled for a certain time. While leaving in force 
this law (for which I quoted examples from 
Babylonian, Assyrian, and Israelite literature), 
the practice of having the feoffor adopted by 
the feudal tenant effectively prevented its ap- 
plication in the case of feudal land and thus 
precluded the degeneration of the feudal sys- 
tem into private landed property. 


CINCINNATI, OHTO 





ADDITIONAL REMARKS ON NUZI REAL PROPERTY* 


PIERRE M. PURVES 


T THE time that the writer wrote the article 
A under censure, Orientalia, Nova Series, 
Volume XI (1942), was unavailable. Thus he 
had to rely on reprints for Mrs. Lewy’s new 
material. The first two of the three articles 
appearing in the publication were at his dis- 
posal; but the third one (on pp. 297-311) was 
not. After the publication of his own manu- 
script the writer discovered that this third 
article had been printed, and he wrote Mrs. 
Lewy asking her to send it so that he could 
round off his study to take into account the 
results there embodied. Unfortunately, she 
had no more reprints at her disposal. Thus, as 
a result of present conditions which hamper 
the circulation of European publications, eval- 
uations on the article in question have had to 
be postponed. Nevertheless, additional re- 
marks of the other two articles are pertinent. 

The writer was led to his interpretation of 
Mrs. Lewy’s views on mdritu documents with 
and without the i/ku clause by the passage in 
Orientalia (N.S.), XI, 212-14; there she cites 
Gadd 59' and JEN 105 and 126 as evidence of 
one family’s holding the same fief for as many 
as two generations. Since Gadd 59 is a false 
adoption without the ilku clause, her use of it 
in this context seemed to connect it with her 
theory of infeudation. 

Pending acquaintance with Mrs. Lewy’s 

* (See the editorial note on p. 180 above —Tue 


Epiror.] 


‘For abbreviations see JNES, IV, 68, n. 1. 
“Gadd” refers to tablets published by Gadd in RA, 
XXIII (1926), 142-61. 


detailed statements in her third article, and 
the light which they throw on her interpreta- 
tion of Gadd 59 and the case with which it is 
connected, the writer will merely give his own 
interpretation, which will show why he was 
reluctant to see in it evidence of such nature. 

The affair reflected in these three docu- 
ments, when confronted with the hitherto 
unpublished JENu 108 plus 109, does not ap- 
pear to concern feudal tenure so much as an 
attempt to break a contract. The translitera- 
tion of JENu 108 plus 109 is the following: 


Several lines destroyed. 
1. i-na 2| 
ue dayané(pl.) (m)in-ni-[ga-a-ti) 13|-ta-lu-us} 
eqlu Sa-a-Su Sa [(m) \te-hi-tp-til-la 
ta-ak-ta-la-mi u|m-ma (m)i}n-ni-ga-a-ti-ma 
5. egla i-na pa-na-[nu (m)Se-|gar-til-la 'a?'-bu-ia 
a-Sar gaté(pl.!) [maré(pl.) (m)te-|hi-ip-til-la 
nt (erased )-tk-ta-la|-mi | 
tu mdré(pl.) [(m)te-hi-t)p-til-la .... 
tup-pu [8a ma-ru-t|i-su a-na pa-ni [dayané(pl.)| 
. tl-tla-as-s}i . . . . ki-na-a|n-na ig-ta-bi| 
(m) ga-|ta-a-a i} (m)ta-ti[-ga} 
a-na S-b[u-tt 


at-ta egla ta-ak-ta-la 

. ki-i-me-e tup-pu Sa (m)te-hi-|p-til-la] 
[a]-na pa-ni dayané(pl.) il-ta-as-st 
|u| ki-me-e (m)qa-|ta|-a-a & ta-i-|ga) 
maré(pl.) béla(la)-a-bi [i-nja tup-pi 
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sa-ti-ir i-na di-[nt] (m)ta-ak-ku 
u (m)ut-hap-ta-e [il-te]-e-ma 
25. [a] dajaéné(pl.) (m)in-ni-ga-a-ti a-na 
[20] imér Seu & a-na 20 sa-[hi-ru tibnu] 
[Sa] i8-pi-ki $a 2 Sa-na-ti(pl.) 
[et-ta-du-ujé @(7)-<de af... ccc ccc eben ] 
Rest destroyed. 


Although the text is badly damaged, it is 
possible to obtain a revealing translation from 
a few lines. We get the following: 

And the judges asked Innikati, ““Did you hold 
the land of Tehip-tilla?’’ And Innikati said, ‘‘Pre- 
viously my father Sekar-tilla held the land from 
the hands of the sons of Tebip-tilla. .... ” And the 
sons of Tehip-tilla sued on the adoption tablet 
before the judges and spoke as follows, ““Kataia 
and Tauka were among the witnesses.”’ . 
Innikati....in the tablet....was written 
and then [the judges said], “You withheld the 
land.” Since the tablet of Tehip-tilla was sued 
upon before the judges and since Kataja and 
Tauka the sons of Bél-abi were written on the 
tablet, Takku and Uthap-tae* prevailed in the 
suit and the judges fined Innikati 20 imers of 
barley and 20 bunches of straw, which are the 
yield for two years. 

What were the circumstances of this trial? 
Gadd 59 is a false adoption without the ilku 
clause, and in it Taja, son of Uat-nini, adopts 
Tebip-tilla, the son of Puhi-Senne, thus giving 
him certain lands in exchange for one mana of 
silver. The phraseology of this deed follows the 
regular pattern, but it lacks the warranty 
clause in which the adopter or transferor 
promises to clear any claims that may en- 
danger title to the property. The witnesses in- 
clude Kataja and Tauka, the sons of Bél-abi. 

From JEN 126 (which undoubtedly is con- 
cerned with the land involved in Gadd 59, 
since both tablets describe the land similarly), 
we learn that Kataia was Innikaja’s grand- 
father and that Sekar-tilla was Innikaja’s 
father.* Sekar-tilla is also described as having 

2? Uthap-tae was a son of Enna-mati and hence 
Takku's brother (cf. JEN 636: 28, 38). The family tree 


reconstructed by the writer in AJSL, LVII (1940), 
163, is to be corrected accordingly. 


'In JENu 108 plus 109 transliterated above, a 
certain Innikati calls Sekar-tilla his father. The name 
Innikati is not yet known from other sources; how- 
ever, it is a very likely assumption that the name and 
person of Innikati in this tablet are identical with 
Innikaja, son of Sekar-tilla, known in other texts here 
discussed. 


been the ahu of Taja, son of Uat-nini. This 
means that Sekar-tilla was at least partner, if 
not cousin, of Taja. Taja was transferring title 
to land in the dimtu of Bél-abi. In addition, we 
have also discovered that Kataja was the son 
of Bél-abi. These circumstances favor the sup- 
position that Sekar-tilla was a cousin or blood- 
relative of Taja. Mrs. Lewy has made out a 
very convincing family tree (Orientalia [N.8.], 
XI, 213, n. 3), with Bél-abi as the common 
progenitor of Kataja and his heirs and of Uat- 
nini and his heir Taja. To come to the point, 
the evidence indicates that Kataja and his 
descendants had a family claim on the land, if 
not a purely commercial one. 

The land seems to have been transferred to 
Tebip-tilla and handed down to Enna-mati 
and in turn to Uthap-tae and Takku, the sons 
of Enna-mati. But then, according to the testi- 
mony of JEN 105, Sekar-tilla seized the land 
from the heirs of Tebip-tilla, who were pre- 
sumably Uthap-tae and Takku, and handed it 
over to a third party named Sukrija, son of 
Huja (probably as security for a médriitu or 
titenniitu loan). JENu 108 plus 109:25-28 
shows that the land was withheld fortwo years,* 
and that litigation was required for its return. 
The inference is that Sekar-tilla and Innikaia 
had the law on their side until it could be 
proved otherwise. If Sekar-tilla did not have 
the law on his side, he could not have seized it 
in the first place, nor could he and his sons 
have held it for two years. What was this legal 
pretext? 

The reader is again reminded that Gadd 59 
had no warranty clause. This omission prob- 
ably was caused by the fact that the tablet was 
written before warranty was regularly inserted 
in all documents concerning the transfer of 
property. In this connection we are reminded 
that the early tablets discussed by the writer 
in AJSL, LVII (1940), 162-87, and JNES, IV 
(1945), 69-73, have this in common: omission 
of the warranty clause. Other tablets from the 
early Tehip-tilla period have the same de- 
ficiency: JEN 7, 14, 17, 18, 24, 32, 39, 47, 53, 
64, 69, 72, 75, 79, 80, 84, 90, 95, 203, 205, 207, 
210, 221, 405, 410, 417, 439, 577, 578, 593, 594; 


‘Cf., e.g., JEN 369, wherein the iipiku assessment 
was to compensate the titleholder for crops during the 
number of years the produce was withheld from him. 
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HSS, V, 61, 63, 64, 65; HSS, XIII, 20, 273; 
JENu 396, 398, 399, 412, 439, 514, 826, 968, 
1103. This evidence makes it clear that, at 
first, the Nuzi scribes and business people were 
not aware of the validity of family claims that 
could transcend a contract for the transfer of 
title or for a transfer of possession or both. 
Gadd 59 appears to belong to this group. 

We do not have any documents from the 
time of the actual seizure of the land by Sekar- 
tilla. But we can imagine him claiming that his 
father Kataja had not been recompensed for 
his loss when Taja deeded the land to Tebip- 
tilla. His plea would have held had not some- 
one noticed that Katajia was one of the wit- 
nesses and had sanctioned the deal. If legalists 
in the Nuzi-Kerkuk region had decided after 
the earlier phase of Tebip-tilla’s majority that 
no property transfers could transcend prior 
claims unless settled, it certainly was decided 
early in the succeeding generation (i.e., in 
Enna-mati’s time) that if a claimant knew 
about the transaction, but did nothing about 
it, the claim was automatically waived. At 
least, this seems to be the implication of the 
ina arki Siiditi clause.’ Be that as it may, the 


‘ This is the clause generally occurring as tuppu 
ina arki Sadaiti ina X fatir, “tablet written after 
proclamation at X.’' It did not occur in any tablets 
before the third generation (time of Enna-mati). 
From then on it appears in practically all documents 
concerned with property transfer right up to the end 
of the Nuzi period. 

The writer now proposes the following theory. The 
warranty clause, just discussed, could only force the 
transferor to settle with claims that he knew about 
However, after the transferor’s death, claims could 
arise which the transferor did not settle, on account 
either of his negligence or of his ignorance of their ex- 
istence. The court record in JEN 333 concerns one of 
these. The sons of Tebip-tilla had to contend with 
other cases of this sort. Quite possibly the courts were 
cluttered with such cases during the third generation 
JEN 116:11-15 shows that a royal order made obliga- 
tory the proclamation of a transaction before it be- 
came binding. Apparently this measure was instituted 
to prevent litigation by unknown claimants. This 
notice gave warning to all parties, known and un- 
known, who had a claim that the transaction was going 
to take place and gave them notice that this was their 
last chance to put in their claims. The implication, 
therefore, would be that failure to appear would 
amount to a waiver. It is to be observed that no case 
of the type of JEN 333 can be traced to a document 
with the ina arki sadati clause 

This theory is in opposition to that set forth in 
Orientalia (N.S.), XI, 25-30, by Mrs Lewy, who be- 
lieves that the clause was inserted in order to make 


presence of Kataia among the witnesses of the 
original conveyance (Gadd 59) was the decid- 
ing point of the case. JENu 108 plus 109, and 
JEN 126 make this quite clear. 

The court record, JENu 108 plus 109, shows 
that the land was withheld two years, for 
Innikaja has to give up two years’ harvest. 
Since this document is badly damaged, we 
must refer to JEN 105 and 126 for the rest of 
the sentence. Both reveal that Innikaia had 
to return the land to Takku, and JEN 105 
shows that Innikaja had to take away from 
Sukrija, the son of Huja, the part of land which 
had been given the latter. All this had to be 
done in accordance with Gadd 59, the old con- 
veyance. In both, Innikaja had to guarantee 
title to the land by the usual warranty for- 
mula. In JEN 126:17, Innikaja is made to 
renounce all claim, which means that he is giv- 
ing up title entirely (see / NES, IV, 72-73). 
In JEN 126:21 Innikaja declares himself re- 
sponsible for the taxes or i/ku. Since this state- 
ment is preceded by a renunciation of claim, a 
temporary transfer of title as in a mortgage 
cannot be at issue here. The inference is, then, 
that Innikaja will pay for the land during the 
time that he and his father held it. Both JEN 
105 and 126 contain the usual penalty clause 
and the ina arki Siditi notice that is char- 
acteristic of all principal property deeds from 
the third generation to the end of the Nuzi 
period. 

Herewith the writer’s version of the sig- 
nificance of the documents discussed by Mrs. 
Lewy comes to an end. It is difficult to under- 
stand why Mrs. Lewy adduced these docu- 
ments as evidence for the tenure of a fief by 
one family, for her translation of JEN 105:15 


sure that the royal representative had given his con- 
sent to the transaction recorded in the document 
Lack of time and space forbid the writer from opposing 
this thesis in detail, but he places himself on record as 
being in agreement with the generally accepted inter- 
pretation of Koschaker, NARA, p. 78, and Speiser 
AASOR, X, 12. The word andurari occurs in this 
clause in HSS, IX, 102:31. Mrs. Lewy takes it to 
mean “‘release’’ and believes that it replaces the word 
sadati. This last is based on HSS, V, 25:23-26. The 
writer offers for andurari the translation ‘‘suspension’’ 
or the like and takes it to refer to the period before the 
conclusion of the transaction in which third parties 
could have their chance to set forth claims or objec- 
tions 
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avers that land was seized “illegally” by Sekar- 
tilla®’ from the sons of Tebip-tilla. But in her 
interpretation of the course of events,’ she 
states that Sekar-tilla obtained the land by 
inheritance. Nevertheless, as far as the writer 
can see, the course of events concerns an un- 
scrupulous attempt to reseize conveyed land. 


Mrs. Lewy states that she was aware of the 
qistu-3imu equation and that she had dealt 
with it in the article which is not in the hands 
of the writer. Since her interpretation and its 
implications remain unknown at this writing, 
the writer is unable to make any comment for 
the time being. 


When the writer said that Mrs. Lewy 
thought that i/ku and iSpiku were the same, 
he was aware that she differentiated between 
these terms in her translations. Nevertheless, 
she associates these terms with the same func- 
tion. In Orientalia (N.S8.), XI, 220, she writes 
as follows: 

Hence the term ilku, which characterizes the 
whole group of infeodation documents from Nuzi, 
apparently refers not only to the military or civil 
service to be rendered to the king by feudatories, 
but likewise to the impost which was to be paid in 
return for the usufruct of the royal domain. If 
this is so, the clause “the ilku of this land the 
tenant shall bear’’ committed the latter, at least 
in principle, to both obligations: the royal service 
and the payment of the tax. 


On page 219 we find Mrs. Lewy saying that 
the latter was ‘“‘an annual tax in kind amount- 
ing to ten imér of barley and ten bunches of 
straw for each imér of land.’”’ The technical 
term for these amounts is the word iSpiku. 
Thus if these two technical terms, ilku and 
ispiku, were so closely associated in function 
as claimed in the passages just cited, one would 
expect to find them used interchangeably. The 
Nuzi tablets have quite a few interchanges of 
this order (e.g., the interchange of i.LAL.B, 
inaddin and umallaé in the penalty clauses; 
irta33i and isabbat in the warranty clauses; cf. 
likewise the instances in which giStu is also 
designated as Simu). In addition, if the pro- 
duce or t3piku is to be paid as a tax to satisfy 
ilku obligations, one wonders why the word 


6 Orientalia (N.S.), XI, 235. 7 Ibid., p. 213. 
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ilku is not mentioned in the tablets in connec- 
tion with the amounts that go under the term 
ispiku. 

Mrs. Lewy believes that i8piku deliveries 
comprised taxes paid in kind as a part of the 
ilku obligations. The writer’s point was that 
iSpiku as evidenced in the court records has 
nothing to do with ilku, but with the annual 
produce to be paid to one whose land has been 
illegally withheld to compensate him for the 
loss he has sustained while he was illegally de- 
prived of the use of his land. As previously 
stated in JNES, IV, 76-77, t8piku may also 
refer to the produce delivered to pay up prin- 
cipal and interest on mortgages made out as 
false adoptions with the ilku clause. 

As for ilku, the writer believes it to be the 
tax that is assessed on all real property, pay- 
able in military service or corvée service or in 
kind. The questions of i/ku came up in the 
Nuzi tablets as circumstances required, for 
Gadd 59 is a false adoption without the ilku 
clause, while JEN 126:21-22 mentions ilku in 
connection with the same parcels of land. The 
functions of ilku seem to be controlled by 
many rules, a few of which are in the process 
of emerging. 

In JNES, IV, 73, the writer suggested that 
the false adoption without the ilku clause 
which arose from sale of real property placed 
ilku or tax obligations on the buyer-adoptee by 
inference. In any event, with the possible ex- 
ception of the titenniitu or antichretic pledge, 
ilku was apparently borne by the one in pos- 
session. This theory finds confirmation in 
HSS, XIII, 143, which is a false adoption with- 
out gitu. This implies that the transaction in 
question was accessory to a prior undertaking 
wherein the gistu or its equivalent had been 
delivered previously. All indications suggest 4 
titenniitu in default. The false adoption de- 
livered title, and delivery of possession seems 
to be the subject matter of lines 11-17, wherein 
the adopter-alienor plants the foot of the 
adoptee-alienee on the property and lifts his 
own. In this instance, the ilku is not borne by 
the adopter, as in the general run of adoptions 
with the ilku clause, but by the adoptee. This 
is made clear by lines 24-27. 


8*Cf. JNES, IV, 81-83. 





ADDITIONAL REMARKS ON Nuzi REAL PROPERTY 


Mrs. Lewy disclaims any attempt to pic- 
ture false adoption with the ilku clause as a 
subterfuge or an evasion. The type of trans- 
action in question is one drawn up for some 
other purpose than the one for which it was 
originally conceived: real adoption. In this 
aspect, the false adoption presents itself as a 
legal fiction, and legal fictions generally pre- 
suppose some sort of evasion or subterfuge. 
Mrs. Lewy seemed to have this understanding 
when, in discussing the adoptions with the 
ilku clause, she wrote: “It is evident that the 
documents described here do not reflect gen- 
uine adoptions; in other words, these adop- 
tions served a purpose other than making the 
adoptee a member of the adopter’s family and 
thus securing to him an inheritance share in his 
adoptive father’s property.’’® 

Now a legal fiction, although its purpose is 
likely to be one of evading an obsolete but per- 
sistent law or custom, can be and mostly is 
perfectly logical. Nevertheless, if Tebip-tilla 
were a royal administrator in charge of grant- 
ing fiefs to individuals, he would normally be 
expected to grant them outright as fiefs in the 
name of the king. Documents of that sort are 
missing in Tebip-tilla’s archives. If there were 
regulations regarding usucaption that had to 
be circumvented, Tebip-tilla again would nor- 
mally be expected to insert in the deed a clause 
stating that tenure would expire at the death 
of the fiefholder. Why, then, the procedure of a 
grant in the form of a fictitious adoption of the 
royal administrator to prevent usucaption? 
Unless there was some obsolete custom or law 
to be circumvented, such cumbersome formal- 
ity based on legal fiction does not readily im- 
part the impression that we are dealing with 
“straight and logical thinking’’ peoples. 

The writer does not quarrel with Mrs. 
Lewy’s contention that feudal tenure of a sort 


Orientalia (N.S.), XI, 17. 
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existed in the ancient Near East. Such a con- 
cept is generally accepted. Nuzi land tenure 
basically is “feudal.’’ However, he feels that 
false adoption in its various forms at Nuzi was 
an essential element in the development at 
Nuzi from “feudal” or, let us say, crown con- 
trol of title to private control of title. On the 
other hand, Mrs. Lewy feels that false adop- 
tidn was a procedure intended to safeguard 
crown control of property in a feudal system. 

In Orientalia (N.8.), XI, 32, note 1, she 
notes that feudal possessions are designated as 
zitti ékallim in Middle Assyrian documents and 
translates “inheritance share of the palace.’’ 
This she takes to imply that the government 
figured as heir to the tenant’s feudal posses- 
sions. On the other hand, a simpler translation 
would be “share of the palace,’’ that is, share 
granted by the palace. Why could this not be 
tantamount to a royal or government grant 
without implications of inheritance? In addi- 
tion, Mrs. Lewy recalls the story of Naboth’s 
vineyard in I Kings, chapter 21, and trans- 
lates Hebrew "5° as “inherited,” with refer- 
ence to Ahab’s seizure of Naboth’s property. 
Unfortunately, the traditional meaning of ‘r™", 
“to take into possession, seize,”’ fits better. 
Thus any attempt to establish inheritance as 
a means of the state to control feudal tenure 
at Nuzi by parallels outside of Nuzi requires 
more convincing evidence. 

Herewith the writer concludes his treat- 
ment of the questions raised by Mrs. Lewy. 
It is to be regretted that her latest article is 
missing, for without it a completely fair ap- 
praisal cannot be made. Under the circum- 
stances, the decision is up to the individual 
reader, who will be in a better position to judge 
the issue upon confronting the foregoing re- 
marks with all Mrs. Lewy’s material when it 
becomes available. 
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THE MAGICAL INSCRIPTION FROM ARSLAN TASH 


THEODOR H. GASTER 


ROFESSOR TORCZYNER’s interpretation of 

the magical plaque from Arslan Tash 
(J NES, V1 [1947], 18-29), while characterized 
by all his usual brilliance and ingenuity, un- 
fortunately overlooks so many points as to 
evoke the most serious question. Principal 
among these points is the perfect and persist- 
ent correspondence between phrases used in 
the text and those employed as stereotyped 
clichés in both Mesopotamian and Greek in- 
cantations against the child-stealing vampire. 
In my article in Orientalia, XI (1942), 41-79, 
I have assembled a host of such detailed paral- 
lels, ranging from the Accadian LamaStu texts 
to late Greek charms and their more modern 
descendants. There is no need to repeat that 
material at length; it will be sufficient to ad- 
duce a few representative examples and to ob- 
serve that such consistent and persistent par- 
allelism cannot be fortuitous and must there- 
fore rank as the crucial factor in determining 
the true character and purpose of the inscrip- 
tion. 

1. Torezyner contends that the incantation 
was directed not against the child-stealing 
night-hag but against the demons of darkness. 
The basis of this view is his interpretation of 
the name NMED in the light of Hebrew and 
Aramaic MES , NMES* , “gloom,” and his re- 
jection of Albright’s suggestion (adopted by 
the present writer) that it means “Flying 
One.” But that the latter explanation is cor- 
rect is shown by the fact that the demon is also 
addressed as P2™ and that one of the figures 
on the plaque is that of a wolf devouring a 
human being. These three things are mutually 
corroboratory, and all are indications that the 
demon intended is the child-stealing vampire. 
Firstly, it should be observed that the child- 
stealing vampire is elsewhere almost invari- 
ably identified with a flying creature, usually 
the screech owl. Thus, in classical antiquity 
she was known as striz,' and in the Balkans is 


1 Ovid Fasti vi. 131 ff. 


still called “Strygoi.’’ Similarly, in Arabia she 
is said to take the form of a screech owl,? and 
the same belief obtains also among the Malay- 
ans.? The Talmud says that she possesses 
wings,‘ and in Jewish folklore she is sometimes 
called “‘Broxa,”’ a name which derives from the 
Spanish brura, a noxious night-bird.’ In an 
Armenian charm she is expressly addressed as 
“foul eagle.’”* 

Second, Mp3™ happens to be one of her 
standard names. Thus, in Montgomery 36,4’ 


we read of xpo mt xd Pt XM*piN , “the 
Strangleress who kills children,” and (tbid., 18, 
5-6) of NPI .... NTT... . amed5 
“pws, “Lilith .... who assaults .... and 
strangles.. . . children.” Similarly, Lidzbarski 
5,8 (Montgomery, p. 168) speaks of her as 
N°PTANT NPINT) REPNT) L5G, “one who 
carries off, assaults, and strangles children”; 
while in Gollancz’s Syriac Book of Protection, 
B 6 and 7, she is 8°57 NMPM NaN, “the 
mother who strangles children” and, as Mont- 
gomery points out (p. 240), in a Greek charm 
cited by Reitzenstein, Poimandres 293, she is 
called ZrpayyNia.... éwepxouévn emi ra 
pixpa mavcdia. 

Third, the child-stealing vampire is often 
explicitly described as a,wolf. Thus, in Lamas- 
tu IT ii, 59-60 and III r., i 7* she is styled bar- 
barat, “‘she-wolf,”’ while in Greek belief the 
analogous demon was known as popyuoduxeiov 
or “bogey-wolf.”® Similarly, Bergeroc in his 

?C. Doughty, Travels in Arabia Deserta (Cam- 
bridge, 1888), I, 305. 

2>W. W. Skeat, Malay Magic (London, 1900), 
p. 325. 

‘ Niddah 245. 

5 J. Trachtenburg, Jewish Magic and Superstition 
(New York, 1939), p. 278, n. 34. 

‘J. 8. Wingate, Folk-Lore, XLI (1930), 181. 

7J. A. Montgomery, Aramaic Incantation Texts 
from Nippur (Philadelphia, 1913). 

8K. Frank, Babylonische Beschwérungsreliefs 
(Leipzig, 1908). 


* Aristophanes Thesmophoriazousai 417; Plato 
Phaedo 77E, etc. 
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Satyrical Characters and Handsome Descrip- 
tions, in Letters Translated out of the French by a 
Person of Honour (1658), page 45, includes 
among the abilities of a magician the fact that 
“T teach the witches to take the form of wolves 
and eate children.”’ 

As for Torezyner’s point that the figures de- 
picted on magical plaques are always to be con- 
sidered those of the triumphant spirits except 
when they are portrayed specifically as bound 
or otherwise discomfited, this is refuted at once 
by the evidence of the Mesopotamian LamaStu 
plaques and again—to cite but one example— 
by the Armenian charm published by Mrs. 
Wingate in Folk-Lore, XLI (1930), 169 ff., 
where the demon is portrayed grasping the 
esophagus and bronchial tubes of his or her 
victim, i.e., as the “Strangler.” 

2. Torezyner’s neglect of parallel material 
and his consequent failure to place the inscrip- 
tion within the context of a familiar and es- 
tablished magical tradition also lead him to 
misinterpret several of its constituent phrases. 
Thus, his interpretation of BY in line 20 as 
meaning “terror” overlooks the fact that Dy5 

S= corresponds perfectly to the stereotyped 
aprt pri or Tax’ taxv of Greek charms."® It is 
the equivalent of the modern conjurer’s 
“Presto!”’ Similarly, the parallel of the stereo- 
typed formula at-la-ki or ta-at-ta-lak in Ac- 
vadian incantations," of p> pis in Mont- 
gomery 38,1 and of diye, dpawérevoor in Pradel 
10,1" shows that a ra in the same line is an 
imperative, “Begone!” 

So, too, when Torezyner interprets the 


. 
= = 


words MME *5 MT TS in line 22 as meaning 


“Sz, open an olive for me,”’ not only does he 


introduce a scarcely credible picture and a 


doubtful idiom, but he overlooks the fact that 


121:373; Eitrem, 
Papyri fasc. i, No. 1:365:; Preisendanz, 
VIII, 51; XII, 143, ete. Cf. Phoenician JSS {> in 
votive inscriptions, so explained by Ginsberg, Louis 
Ginzberg Jubilee Volume (New York, 1945), p 163, 
n. 13 


'° Cf. Pap. Paris 574, 1245; B.M 
i 


Osloenses, 


“ Lamastu I i 15; Il i 28; Frank, op. cit., p. 57, 
n.6;G. Meier, in Z A, 1939, pp. 195 ff., obv. i 12-13 


A. Dieterich, Abraras (Leipzig, 1891), pp 
87 ff 
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Mt TS can be explained very satisfactorily as a 
representation of that hissing and spitting 
which was a frequent element of incantations 
and which is similarly represented in other 
texts, as I have shown at length in my article 
(p. 67). On the other hand, such a name as Sz 
is nowhere known, and to say that it may be 
Hurrian (Torezyner, p. 27) is simply to resort 
to that elusive factor which is coming, unfor- 
tunately, to be employed as a virtual synonym 
of the unknown or inexplicable. 


4. Again, by correcting Albright’s Mr[N) 
“S BM OS PIT in line 15 to °°, °°" NS, 
"5 Ma, Torezyner substitutes for a lucid and 
eminently explicable expression one which is 
both harsh in point of syntax and obscure in 
point of sense, and he loses sight of the fact 
that, since Héron is the god of the underworld, 
the reference to his consort would accord per- 
fectly with the frequent invocation of EreSki- 
gal, wife of Nergal, even in late Greek charms. 
Moreover, it is significant that in LamaStu I 
iii 41 the sorcerer similarly calls upon Ninkar- 
rak, “mistress of tle underworld” (abarakkat 
Ekur). Then, too, Torezyner’s elimination of 
the epithet "5 OM SN overlooks the point 
that this is the perfect equivalent of the Ac- 
cadian $a puSu ellu, so common in incantations 
when “saving deities” are invoked." 

5. In the same way, Torezyner’s correction 
of ASMD MiB" in line 21 to MEM MN Foc 
ignores the fact that the former reading pre- 
serves two of the standard epithets of the 
child-stealing vampire. The one would mean 
approximately “kidnaper’ and would accord 
with ha-ab-ta-at in LamaStu II ii, 60 and mut- 
tab-bi-lat in IV R 58, d 32, while the other, 
meaning “breaker of bones” (ef. MSs, Micah 
3:3; Accad. pasdhu), would find a perfect 
parallel in an Egyptian charm against the 
child-stealing witch (Ber. 3027, B.I, 4-7)" 
where she is described as “thou breaker of 


“Cf. K. Tallquist, 
somewhat similar d tm & 
in the Ugaritic text, III 
XXIV [1944-45], 6, 9). 


Maglu, p. 121. Cf. also the 
as an epithet of “Attar 
AB, c. 12, 18 


(= Syria, 


144A. Erman, Zauberspriiche fir Mutter und Kind 
(Abh. Preuss. Ak. Wiss., Phil.-hist. K1., 1901, No. 1), 
p. 10 
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bones.” Similarly, in LamaStu I ii 2, that 
demon is said to “break men’s thews in pieces”’ 
(tu-kas-sa-si buané). 

6. As for Torezyner’s assumption that the 
name ‘[™"5 is to be equated with an Ugaritic 
deity Pdrtt allegedly mentioned in RS 1929, 
xxiii, r.5, this is based on a misreading; what 
th Ugaritic text says is [Pdr t# s{un],“for 
P-d-r, six shfeep],”’ the deity P-d-r (or P-d-r-y) 
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being mentioned often in the Ras Shamra 
texts.'® 


Dropsite CoLLeGE 
AND 
Tue Liprary or CoNnGRESS 


1s Note also P-?-t-r-y as the apparent consort of 
“Baal of Zaphon"’ in an Aramaic inscription in de- 
motic script and of the Persian period. (Bowman, 
JNES, Ul [1944], 219-31). 


PROTAGORAS THE “PORTER” IN ALFARABI 


RALPH MARCUS 


N THEIR edition of Alfarabi’s De Platonis 
I Philosophia, Franz Rosenthal and Richard 
Walzer discuss briefly (p. xvi) the explanation 
given by a glossator (Arabic text, p. 4) of the 
name “Protagoras” as h(@)m(i)l l-lbn, “qui 
portat tegulas.” They believe that the Greek 
name of Protagoras, which is transcribed as 
-frutugarus in the Arabic text, was etymolo- 
gized by a Syriac-speaking glossator as from 
Greek gépew, gdopr- and Syriac °agurré, 
“bricks.” 

In a review of their book (AJP, XLVII 
[1946], 76-79) Isaac Rabinowitz rejects their 
explanation, partly on the ground that no 
scribe or glossator, however ignorant, “would 
try to explain what he knew to be a Greek 
word on the basis of a Syriac homophone.” 
He suggests that the Arabic (not Syriac) glos- 
sator interpreted the Greek “Protagoras”’ as a 
combination of doprnyés (“one who carries’) 
+ dpds (“milk-whey”), since, says Rabino- 
witz, the Arabic lbn is to be vocalized as labani, 
“milk,”’ not labini or libni, “bricks.” 

At first sight Rabinowitz’ ingenious ex- 
planation seems preferable to that given by 
Rosenthal and Walzer, but on reflection 
doubts arise. There is more inherent probabili- 
ty of a mixed Greek-Syriac etymology than he 


assumes. The learned Philo of Alexandria gives 
a number of mixed Greek-Hebrew etymologies 
without apology. In the second place, dpés is 
not a word that an Arabic glossator of Al- 
farabi’s time was likely to know. In the third 
place, the Arabic spelling of Protagoras’ name, 
>fru{ugarus, is less easily connected with dpds 
than with °agurré, since Greek vowels are more 
fixed in etyma than are Arabic or Syriac 
vowels. ~Moreover, there is the assonance of 
-agoras and agurré (see below). 

There is a possibility, however, that the 
glossator, whether Syriac or Arabic, was not 
merely giving an original etymology of Protag- 
oras’ name (in spite of his use of ma‘ndhu, “its 
meaning’) but was reporting an epithet of 
Protagoras found in a doxographic source. Ac- 
cording to Diogenes Laertius x. 8, Epicurus 
called Protagoras a gopyoddpor, “‘a basket- 
carrier” or “‘porter.’”’ The Arabic hamil com- 
monly means “porter.”’ As for lbn, it might be 
either a guess at the meaning of dopyo- (cf. Latin 
forma, “mold’’) or a natural substitution based 
on the common notion of porters as brick- 
carriers in the Near East. Most likely, I think, 


is the theory that a Syriac glossator was influ- 
enced by the assonance of -agoras and °agurré. 
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THE JOURNAL OF CUNEIFORM STUDIES 


A. HEIDEL 


T 18 a pleasure to announce the appearance 
| of a new journal in the field of the ancient 
Near East—the Journal of Cuneiform Studies, 
edited by Albrecht Goetze, Thorkild Jacobsen, 
and Abraham Sachs, and published by the 
American Schools of Oriental Research on be- 
half of the Baghdad School. 

This publication originated in the convic- 
tion that “the progress of knowledge is pri- 
marily the reflection of numerous detailed 
studies” and that such studies can best serve 
their purpose if, instead of being scattered, 
they are made available in specialized jour- 
nals. It is the first American journal dedicated 
solely to the scientific investigation of the 
cuneiform texts composed in Sumerian, Ak- 
kadian, Elamite, Old Persian, Hurrian, Urar- 
tian, and Hittite, and the monuments serving 
to illustrate and supplement the texts. It aims 
at the “proper coordination of linguistic tech- 
nique, textual analysis, and archaeological 
interpretation,” 


The first issue contains the following ar- 


ticles: “Gilgamesh and the Land of the Liv- 
ing,” by S. N. Kramer; “Additions to the 
Cuneiform Syllabary,”’ by G. R. Driver; “The 
Akkadian Passive,” by A. Goetze; “Hittite 
dalagnula and barganula,”’ by H. Pedersen; 
“Note sur la conjugaison élamite,”’ by René 
Labat; “Two Neo-Babylonian Metrological 
Tables from Nippur,” by A. Sachs; and 
“Ugaritic mérgl,”” by A. Goetze. In addition, 
there are three critical book reviews. 

The ability of the editors and the variety 
and quality of the materials presented in the 
first issue justify the belief that we have in this 
journal a publication which deserves the sup- 
port of all those who are interested in the Near 
East. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Studien tiber hebréische Morphologie und V oka- 
lismus auf Grundlage der Mercatischen Frag- 
mente der zweiten Kolumne der Hexapla des 
Origines. By Ernar Bréwno. (“Abhandlun- 
gen fiir die Kunde des Morgenlandes,”’ 
.... herausgegeben von der DEruTSCHEN 
MorGENLANDISCHEN GESELLSCHAFT, Vol. 
XXVIII.) Leipzig, 1943. Pp. xv +489. 

The author here presents a systematically 
arranged study of the complete material 
found in the Mercatic fragment of the second 
column of the Hexapla of Origen (SEC = 
secunda columna) with the object of determin- 
ing any differences existing between the 
Hebrew of the time of Origen’s Hexapla 
(a.p. 232-54) and that (MT = Masoretic 
Text) of the period of the development of the 
Hebrew vowel systems (eighth to tenth cen- 
turies A.D.), a stretch of at least a half-millen- 
nium. 

After a preface (pp. vii-—viii), a table of 
contents (pp. ix—xii), a list of the most im- 
portant literature (pp. xiii-xiv), a list of 
abbreviations (p. xv), and an introduction 
(pp. 1-13) describing and criticizing the vari- 
ous previous treatments of the Hebrew pre- 
sented by the surviving portions of Origen’s 
second column, Br¢gnno proceeds to list and dis- 
cuss in detail all the instances of every individ- 
ual form, verbal (e.g., 3. m. sg. pf., 3. f. sg. pf., 
etc.) ; nominal (e.g., types KAB, KIB, KATB, 
KITB, etec.); pronominal, independent (e.g., 
av, a0@a, etc.), and suffixal (-ax, -1, etc.); 
articular, alone and with preceding preposi- 
tion, b-, k-, l-; and of all particles (adverbs, 
prepositions, conjunctions) in alphabetical 
order (pp. 14-246). This is followed by a de- 
tailed discussion of the vocalism presented by 
these forms (pp. 247-432), under which head 
are included such topics as the use of the 
dieresis with « (pp. 376-83), consonant gemi- 
nation (pp. 383-99), spiritus lenis and spiritus 
asper (pp. 399-414), and which concludes with 
a study of accent, as indicated by Greek ac- 


cent marks (pp. 415-28), and a discussion of 
pause (pp. 429-32). 

After this treatment comes a list of the vari- 
ous kinds of mistakes of copyists systematical- 
ly arranged (pp. 433-44), a list of variants, 
i.e., cases in which SEC reflects a Hebrew 
basis different from MT (pp. 445-47), a dis- 
cussion of the most important peculiarities of 
SEC as compared with MT (pp. 448-63), and 
a detailed discussion, mostly unfavorable, of 
the theories of Alexander Sperber advanced in 
Hebrew Based upon Greek and Latin Trans- 
literations, which was not available to the 
author before the completion of his work (pp. 
464-87); finally, two pages (488-89) of amend- 
ed readings which affect in no way the system 
already set forth. (Pages 481-88, probably 
through binder’s error, are printed a second 
time between 488 and 489.) 

In this extensive work the author has 
reared a monument to his industry and erudi- 
tion. His treatment is excellent throughout and 
reveals not only his comprehensive knowledge 
of his subject but also the basic sanity of his 
grammatical opinions. His discussion of ex- 
ceptional forms is characterized by the thor- 
oughness with which he presents all points of 
view, and the conclusions he reaches are 
worthy of consideration. 

In his treatment of the individual forms he 
first enumerates all cases of occurrence in 
three columns, viz., Masoretic form, Mercatic 
form, and reference, gives his conclusion as to 
the regular Mercatic representation of the 
form in question, and then discusses any ex- 
ceptional forms that occur. In the vocalism he 
first treats the forms from the point of view of 
the Greek vowel letter and then from that of 
the Hebrew vowel points, e.g., the section be- 
gins with a discussion of the occurrences of 
Eta (161 times), which corresponds to Cere 
(139 times), to Chireq (6 times), to Shewa 
(3 times), ete. This is followed by enumerat- 
ing the Greek parallels of Gere (192 times), 
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successively Greek n (139 times), € (34 times), 
. (4 times), ete. Next come the occurrences of 
Epsilon (471 times), corresponding successive- 
ly to Cere, Chireq, Segol, Patach, Shewa, 
Chatephs, etc., followed by the Greek parallels 
of long Chireq, short Chireq, Segol, Patach, 
Chatephs, Shewa, and so on. Too much of the 
repetition involved in this double treatment is 
avoided by cross-reference. While it is a mat- 
ter of minor importance, it would have been 
more logical, clearer, and easier for the reader 
to follow if the author had grouped all the 
Hebrew equivalents of the Greek vowels to- 
gether, viz., equivalents of 7, €, a, ete., and 
then all the Greek equivalents of the Hebrew 
vowels, viz., equivalents of Cere, Chireq, 
Segol, ete., instead of alternating his point of 
view, first the equivalents of a Greek vowel, 
then those of a Hebrew vowel, and so on, as 
here. 

The author’s discussion of the chief peculi- 
arities of the Hebrew of SEC (pp. 448-63) 
presents in brief form the results of his investi- 
gation. Here it would have been a great con- 
venience if, in connection with each result 
claimed, references had been added to the 
pages where the various points are elaborated. 
These results, in contrast to the extraordinary 
expenditure of effort and erudition which char- 
acterize the author’s detailed treatment of his 
material, seem exceptionally meager, and some 
of them are open to serious doubt. 

Generally speaking, the variety of repre- 
sentation which SEC offers for practically all 
the Hebrew vowels makes it difficult to reach 
conclusions about the vocalism of the SEC 
period which can be regarded as assured. The 
only way in which conclusions can be formed 
is by regarding the most common representa- 
tion as the correct one, and the possibility of 
explaining the forms that occur on several dif- 
ferent bases makes this procedure at the best 
uncertain. 

One of the most important results of the 
investigation is the demonstration that long 
(ere and long Cholem are regularly represent- 
ed by » and w, while short Cere and short 
Cholem appear as € and o (p. 453). While the 
exceptions to this general rule (pp. 257, 357) 
make it somewhat difficult from the Greek 
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evidence alone to determine in all cases tlie 
character of the Hebrew vowels the Greek rep- 
resents, this evidence does help to establish on 
a firmer footing the theory that Cere and 
Cholem in the final closed syllable of nouns are 
long like the last 4 in dabdr, while the Cere and 
Cholem in the corresponding position in verb 
forms are short like the a in forms like gdtal, 
(ef. Brockelmann, Grundr., I, 106A). This fact 
is referred to briefly (pp. 453-54) but is not 
elaborated. The evidence seems to show this 
distinction clearly in the case of Cere, e.g., 
exxno for wpe, vwonp for "ZI; but refer 
for ", waBBep for "27° (pp. 249, 257). 
The matter is not so clear in the case of 
Cholem. Here there are no nominal forms with 
original u in closed final syllable, except 
“D2 (if it is from *bukur), represented by 
Bxwp (p. 161), anc $5, 34, and 75, all of 
which have originally a double consonant after 
the vowel, represented by xoA, po8, of (pp. 356, 
357), the last even in pause, while a number of 
forms with undoubtedly long Cholem are 
rendered by o (p. 357). 

A number of the exceptions to the rule for 
Cere in noun forms are from stems med. gem.: 
Ae8 for 3 , €u for ON (p. 257), and most of the 
cases where u in the final syllable of nominal 
forms is represented by o are from such stems 
(ef. above). Probably the e and o vowels were 
short in this case like the a in such words as 
5° (<zamm), DBF (<samm), °F (<haji). 

The evidence also seems to prove that Cere 
is long in the final syllable of verbal forms in 
pause, e.g., nAnx for Fb a) (p. 249), though the 
evidence for Cholem is here again defective, 
e.g., cadou for =o) (p. 357). 

Another important result which the author 
claims to have established is that Philippi’s 
law (change of accented short 7 to @ in an ac- 
cented closed syllable) does not apply in the 
Hebrew of SEC. This presumed result is open 
to serious doubt. As proof the following points 
are cited: 

a) The forms of 2 sg. perfect forms Piel and 
Hiphil appear with characteristic € instead of 
a, e.g., eA (m>5m) on page 64 and excep@ 
(FUSPT) on page 88 (cf. also p. 67). 
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b) The preponderance of x¢68 forms, pre- 
sumably representing hitb, e.g., fexp (757) 
on pages 144 and 258, though in the majority 
of such cases MT has a form katb, e.g., depx 
(77) on pages 127-28. The SEC representa- 
tion of katb is assumed to be xa68 (pp. 125-26). 

In connection with the first point it should 
be noted that there is evidence that Philippi’s 
law is not a specific Hebrew phonetic law but 
general Northwest Semitic (cf. Brockelmann, 
Grundr., I, 147g). Moreover, attention should 
be called to the fact that originally all persons 
of perfect Piel, Hiphil, and Hithpael seem to 
have borrowed the i vowel from the imperfect 
as is regularly the case in Aramaic. When this 
i was accented in a closed syllable, as it was in 
forms of the first and second persons, it became 
a; but, when unaccented in these forms, it re- 


mained t. This seems to be shown by such 


forms as ‘naMM and “MeIp rit) (Ezek. 


38:23) and STabr 1:28). The 
occurrence of Niphal pf. 1 sg. forms with char- 
acteristic €, e.g., veyperh ("FT 733) (p. 103), 
and of Hithpael forms with characteristic a, 
e.g., BaBBap) (FMAM) (p. 107) does not 
fit in well with the author’s theory. 

The € in the SEC forms may be explained as 
extended by analogy from ¢ in the 3 p. as is 
regularly the case in Syriac. As most of these 
forms 2. p. m. are without final a, like the ex- 
amples cited above, it is also possible to ex- 
plain the ¢ as due to the same development of 
original kath as in MT, e.g., hillalt > hillelt, the 
secondary vowel being omitted as is regularly 
the case in SEC (cf. treatment of second 
point below). 

With regard to the second point, the rela- 
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tion of SEC xa68 and x8 forms may be ex- 
plained in an entirely different manner. The 
xa68 forms may be originally pausal as in aps 
(ys) on page 126), extended to context 


forms on page 125. The xe@8 forms may be re- 
garded as forms like %5%3, to which they 


regularly correspond in MT (ef. pp. 127-28), 
there being only five cases where it corresponds 
to MT forms like "BD (cf. p. 258). All forms 


kitb in MT should, according to Philippi’s law, 
become katb, and many of them do, e.g., 733, 
“732. All forms like "BO in MT are to be 


regarded as original pausal forms with 7 pre- 
served as long e (cf. “$M) just as original a is 


preserved in forms like yx: The x8 forms 


in SEC which correspond to MT forms like 
"5D may just as well be regarded as forms 
like MT "33 
in SEC become kath > xe08, and we have in the 
SEC treatment of the Segholates a proof of the 
existence of Philippi’s law rather than the re- 
verse. 

Other results claimed are subject to similar 
strictures. 

While the author deserves every credit for 
his complete and learned exposition of his 
material, his claim that SEC furnishes “ein 
klares Bild von einer hebriiischen Sprachform, 
die von weit héherem Alter und in mehreren 
Punkten von grészer Urspriinglichkeit ist als 
sowohl die TIB (Tiberian pointing) wie auch 
die BAB (Babylonian) und die PAL (Pales- 
tinian)” (p. 460), can hardly be regarded as 
substantiated. 


. In other words, all kitb forms 
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